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Mystery Satellite 


TWO THOUSAND MILES above the whirling greenish-blue sphere of the Earth, 
Thunderbird Three hurtled on Number Five orbit towards the International 
Rescue space station, where John Tracy was waiting to be relieved at the 
end of his tour of duty. 

Scott Tracy grinned at the fair-haired young man who sat at the controls 
of the space ship beside him. 

“Don’t you and John ever get bored, stuck up here miles from nowhere 
for a month on end, Alan?” 

His younger brother smiled lazily. “Guess not, Scott. Too much to do 
and see to get bored. Messages and programmes coming in every minute of 
the twenty-four hours from thousands of radio stations. The pick of a 
thousand video programmes at our finger tips. Then there are the stars— 
trillions of ’em. No one back on earth ever saw stars like we see up here.” 

“Sure, I know. They fascinate me, too—get me wondering what goes on 
out there, who lives there. But a month alone—I like a bit of action, Alan.” 

“That’s why Dad put you in charge of Thunderbird One, I guess, Scott. 
You were always the one for adventure when we were kids, always the 
tough guy. Remember how you wanted to be a Pony Express rider?” 

“Yeah! But I was just about two hundred years too late. Then it was a 
secret agent, but cloaks and daggers seemed kind of out of date too.” 

“Lady Penelope’s not out of date, not by a million years,” Alan grinned. 
“And she’s as good as they come in the secret agent line.” 

“Sure, but I’m no Lady Penelope.” 


“You’re telling me, brother!” chuckled Alan. “But you can’t complain 
about lack of excitement since Dad started International Rescue.” 

“Nope, Alan! It’s a great life, all the better for having a purpose. Getting 
kicks out of helping folk in distress, what could be better than that—?” 

Scott broke off, looking at his brother, who was frowning puzzledly at 
the blank monitor screen on the control bank. 

“What’s wrong, kid?” 

“Nothing from John yet. He usually comes through at this location.” 

“Reception okay?” 

“Sure. I’m getting the auto-location signal all right, but—it’s mighty 
queer.” 

Scott looked at the silver grey space station, which had now come into 
view beyond the rim of the Earth, gleaming in the sun like a remote 
humming top hanging against the star-jewelled black velvet of space as it 
swung about the planet. 

“Maybe he’s forgotten,” he ventured. “You know what a dreamer he is, 
Alan, always his head up there among the stars. Give him a buzz!” 

But when Alan called his brother, there was no reply, only the bleep and 
chatter of the auto-homing devices. “I don’t like it, Scott,” he said flatly. 

“You figure something’s happened to him? A meteor penetration?” 

“That shell’s proof against meteors up to the twentieth magnitude. 
Anything bigger than that, well, there’s about one chance in a thousand 
years of it happening. Besides, if anything big enough to worry about had 
hit the station it would have knocked out the communications system and 
alerted base. Maybe we ought to contact Dad through the auto relay.” 

“Relax! No need to scare anybody till we find out just what’s happened, 
Alan. Could be the guy just got bored stiff for once and dozed off.” 

But Alan knew his elder brother didn’t believe that any more than he 
did. Not once had John failed to make contact with some cheery greeting 
when his relief approached. It had become routine with him, and in spite of 
his head-in-the-clouds attitude at times, John was a stickler for routine, 
however inessential it might seem. 


Rapidly the space ship approached the station and swung into tight orbit 
about it. Alan put the scanners on it, bringing the hull of the station into 
close-up. But there was no sign of John through the observation windows. 

“Buzz him again,” Scott said. 

Alan picked up his microphone. “Space station from Thunderbird 
Three... Standing by for boarding tube.” There was no reply. 

“John!” Alan spoke urgently, his throat tight. “This is Alan! Can you 
read me?” 

Again there was no reply. 

He looked at Scott. 

“Something’s wrong,” he said gruffly. “Mighty wrong.” “Yeah.” Scott 
got out of his seat. “That boarding tube’s not coming, Alan. I’d better drift 
across in a space suit and operate the emergency air lock.” 

“Okay!” 

Scott made for the air lock where the space suits were kept. 

“Scott!” 

He looked back at his brother. “Yeah?” 

“Watch your step. I don’t like this at all!” 

“You mean you figure there’s danger?” 

Alan smiled thinly. “I don’t know, Scott. It just doesn’t add up, that’s 
all. 1 mean, John not answering and no emergency alarm. Just take care.” 

Scott dropped his hand to the machine pistol in the blue holster at his 
hip. 

“T aim to, kid,” he said quietly. “Just keep in touch.” 

He emerged from the air lock, hooked his life line to the hull of the ship 
and propelled himself across to the station, clamping himself to it with his 
magnetic-soled boots while he peered through the observation panels. “See 
anything?” asked Alan over the intercom. 

“Nope. Everything seems to be normal, except I can’t see John. Stand 
by! I’m going in.” 

Scott manoeuvred round to the entrance to the emergency air lock and, 
treading space, pressed the release button. The hatch slid back and he 


hauled himself inside. The hatch closed behind him automatically and he 
waited impatiently while the air hissed into the little compartment. 

“Everything’s working okay,” he muttered. “I just don’t get it.” 

The hissing stopped and the inner hatch slid noiselessly back to admit a 
cacophony of sounds. A score of voices in as many languages chattered like 
delegates at an international conference that had got out of hand. 

“Radio monitors are still working,” he grunted, “so there’s nothing 
wrong electronically.” 

He drew his machine pistol and snapped into position the yellow barrel 
which would fire miniature knockout missiles that could render an enemy 
unconscious without permanently harming him. 

If there was someone in there Or something 

At the thought the short hairs at the base of his skull crawled. He steeled 
himself and walked through, his pistol at the ready. 

He saw John immediately, slumped below the radio unit banks, a 
microphone clutched in his hand, lying in such a position that he could not 
have been seen through the observation windows. He seemed scarcely to be 
breathing. 

Scott’s heart gave a little lurch. He swiftly cut the main receiver switch, 
leaving only the base and space ship channels open, then removed his 
helmet and gauntlets and went down on his knees beside his brother. His 
mouth dry with apprehension, he felt John’s pulse. 

“Scott!” Alan’s voice came over the radio. “What’s happened? Is John 
there?” 

“Yeah, he’s here!” 

“Alive?” 

“Just about, I guess. You’d better come over, Alan. Switch over to auto- 
control. Il] run the boarding tube out.” 

“Okay! Be right with you!” 

Scott stood up and pressed a button on the control console. A circular 
section of the outer shell of the station opened and a tube five feet in 
diameter slid out and linked up with the upper part of the hull of the space 
ship, locking to it magnetically. 








In the control cabin Alan swung his seat to face the opening that 
appeared in the wall and at a touch of a button the seat slid smoothly down 
the tube and into the space station control room. 

Alan’s throat tightened when he saw Scott working on their brother, 
trying to give him artificial respiration. He got out of the seat and knelt 
beside them. 

“What’s the matter with him, Scott?” 

“T don’t know. It’s just as though he’s been hit by one of our own 
knockout bullets except I can’t find any wound.” 

“Reckon he could have fainted?” 

Scott smiled bleakly. “Who ever heard of a Tracy fainting, Alan? 
Besides, he’d have been round by now—” 

An urgent bleeping interrupted him from the video bank and then a 
gruff voice cut in: 

“Space station from base! Can you read me, John? I’ve been trying to 
get you. What goes on? I can’t contact Scott and Alan either.” 

Scott prised the microphone from his brother’s nerveless fingers and 
stood up, flicking a switch on the video control console. On the monitor 
screen appeared the rugged features of a man, who, but for the greying hair, 
might have been his own twin. 

“Scott here, Dad,” he said tersely. “Alan’s with me. We’ve found John 
unconscious.” 

“Hold it!” Alan interrupted eagerly. “I think he’s coming round.” 

Scott watched anxiously as John’s eyelids flickered open, then screwed 
themselves up against the bright light of the neon tubes. Alan gently raised 
his brother into a sitting position and John opened his eyes again and smiled 
dazedly at at him. 

“Hi, pal!” he said weakly. “Long time no see.” 

“John! Thank heavens you’re okay. But what happened to you?” 

“Happened? Did something happen?” 

“Sure, must have. Scott found you lying here unconscious. You didn’t 
check in on the video when we approached on the relief run. You faint or 
something?” 


John forced a wry grin. “Who are you calling a cissy?” He put a hand to 
his head and screwed up his eyes as if trying to concentrate. “Funny! I don’t 
remember a thing happening to me. Last thing I remember was going to call 
you.” 

“Scott!” It was Jeff Tracy’s voice again. 

“Yes, father?” he replied, turning back to the screen. 

“Better get him back to base. I’ll have the Doc fly out and check on 
him.” 

“Okay, Dad! We’Il leave right away.” 

Scott rode back on the seat to the space ship and then returned the seat 
for Alan to help John into it. 

As John disappeared into the tube, Jeff Tracy said, “I don’t like this, 
Alan. Tracys don’t pass out for no reason, and if they did they’d remember 
doing it. There’s something mighty strange going on up there.” 

“You mean someone did that to John? But who?” 

“Your guess is as good as mine, son. But there are plenty of folk who’d 
go to extremes to filch our secrets. Knocking out John while they nosed 
around might be one way of doing it.” 

“But how could they get in without leaving some trace?” 

“Maybe they didn’t. There’s more ways of killing a wasp than hitting it 
with a swatter, son. See what you can ferret out. Check on John’s audio log 
for a start. Maybe he recorded something that could help, something he 
can’t remember now.” 

“Okay, Father. I’1l come through immediately I find a clue.” 

Jeff Tracy’s image vanished from the screen, and Alan switched the 
audio log to playback, setting the reading to the time when he’d last heard 
John checking with him in space. 

Midway between the station and earth, Scott turned from the controls of 
Thunderbird Three to smile at John. 

“How you feeling, kid?” 

“Pretty good now, Scott!” John rubbed a hand across his face. “Still a 
bit dizzy. If only I could remember.” 

He checked and Scott asked anxiously, “What’s wrong?” 


“Nothing. It’s just that—well, there’s a sort of dim recollection coming 
through now. You know, like a half-remembered dream. It’s all hazy, but I 
believe there was a USO.” 

“A space object you couldn’t identify?” 

“Yeah. I was trying to check on it and then—well, there just isn’t any 
more, Scott.” 

His elder brother frowned. “Nope? Then I guess that’s when you passed 
out. Could be that USO had something to do with it.” 

“Base to Thunderbird Three!” Jeff Tracy’s voice cut in urgently from 
the speaker grille. “Can you read me?” 

Scott flicked on the monitor switch and his father’s troubled face 
appeared on the screen. 

“What’s wrong, Dad?” 

“T don’t know, but Alan’s gone off the air. He was speaking to me when 
he went out like a light. Get back there and see what's happened, Scott.” 

“Okay, Dad! But what about John?” 

“T’m all right, Scott. We’ve got to get back to Alan.” 

Scott, his face grim, swung the space ship in a thundering hundred-mile 
U tum and sent it hurtling back towards the space station. By the time they 
reached it Alan had not come through. Scott put on his space suit and 
entered through the emergency air lock again to find Alan slumped a few 
feet from where he had found John earlier. 

As he straightened from examining his unconscious brother, his father 
appeared on the monitor screen, which Alan had left switched on. 

“How is he, son?” Jeff asked. 

“He seems much the same as John was when I first found him, Dad.” 

“Then it must be the same thing that knocked him out. He’d just found 
something in John’s audio log and he was going to tell me about it when he 
passed out.” 

Scott frowned. “It wouldn’t have been anything about a USO, would it, 
father?” 

“T don’t know. He didn’t get that far. Say, where d’you get that about the 
USO?” 


“From John. He’s okay now, starting to remember things.” 

“That’s swell.” Jeff Tracy gnawed his lip. “USO, huh? Could be we’ve 
got something there. Suppose it appeared twice and each time one of the 
boys passed out? It checks! Get Alan into the space ship, son... You okay to 
pilot, John?” he asked over the three-way circuit. 

“Sure, Father! Fit as a fiddle—apart from my memory not being so 
good.” 

“Right! Get back to base as fast as you can. I’ll get Doc to check on 
both you and Alan... Scott, you take charge of the station.” 

“Okay, father!” 

Scott ran out the boarding tube and despatched the unconscious Alan on 
the seat which John sent through. 

A few moments later the space craft was earthbound. Scott watched it 
dwindle on the tracker screen towards the great bulk of the planet, flashing 
across the backcloth of the Euro-Asian continental mass. 

“Now, Scott,” said Jeff Tracy from the monitor screen, “check on the 
log as Alan did and see if you can find anything about that USO— Hold it! 
Brains wants a word with you, Scott.” 

As his father’s image faded from the screen it was replaced by the 
intellectual features of Brains, the young scientist and inventor whose 
genius had created the wonderful machines and equipment which had made 
International Rescue the incredible organisation it was. 

“Listen, Scott,’ he said, blinking behind his horn rims. “Give me a 
check on the times when John and Alan—er—relapsed into a state of 
unconsciousness.” 

Scott grinned. “You mean passed out? Lucky we don’t have to pay for 
time on this network.” 

“Eh?” 

“Forget it,” Scott chuckled. “I’ll check the times, Brains.” 

John had evidently collapsed while making an entry in the audio log, so 
it was easy to check on the time graph the exact second when he had ceased 
to dictate. 


“John passed out at 08:35 hours plus or minus a few seconds,” Scott 
reported. “And Alan broke off his message to Dad at 09:05 hours 
approximately.” 

“Thirty minutes interval.” 

“That’s how it used to work out when I was at high school, Brains.” 

“It is now 09:23 hours,” the young scientist went on, ignoring the 
interruption, his eyes fixed at a point somewhere above Scott’s head. “So 
something should—er— happen to you in precisely twenty minutes from 
now.” “Oh, yeah? What makes you so sure something’s going to happen to 
me, Brains?” 

“The law of probabilities, Scott.” 

“Law of my foot!” Scott retorted good-humouredly. “What you mean, 
you human computer, is you’ve got a hunch. Well, so have I. I feel it in my 
bones. But I can’t tell when.” 

“In almost exactly nineteen minutes, Scott. You’ve expended one 
minute in futile unscientific arguments.” 

“But—” 

“Tt is elementary, Scott,’ said Brains, blinking at him through his 
glasses as if he were a backward schoolboy. “On the premise that this—er 
—unidentified space object is connected with the unfortunate experiences 
of your two brothers, the law of probabilities indicates that it will return at 
precisely the same interval as before.” 

“Now, look, Brains!” Scott broke in. “I know I’m a bit short in grey 
matter compared with guys like you, but if there are folk in that space ship, 
or whatever it is, why can’t they return at any time to do—well, whatever 
they did to John and Alan?” 

Brains smiled vaguely. “Precisely, Scott. Why didn’t they returm 
immediately and—ah—deal with you and Alan even before you entered the 
space station if their intentions are—um—hostile?” 

Scott stared blankly at him. “Say, you’re not suggesting guys who could 
do this sort of thing are friendly, are you?” 

“You are always working on false assumptions, Scott. That’s the trouble 
with the unscientific, adventurous mind. The alternative of hostile is not 


necessarily friendly. It could be—er—neutral.” 

Scott frowned. “Yeah, I see what you mean. What happened to John and 
Alan could be an accident, huh?” 

“Tt is possible, Scott. What is more it could be an accident of nature. 
What I have in mind is a body from deep space. Let us assume such a body 
had been caught up in the Earth’s attraction and is now orbiting it.” 

“But someone would have tracked it!” 

“John evidently did. Maybe it’s too small to be tracked from Earth, but 
it might have approached very close to Thunderbird Five, so close that 
radiations might have penetrated.” 

“But the space station’s screened.” 

“From all radiations of which we are cognisant, Scott. Suppose a 
fragment of matter from another galaxy emanated radiations that could 
pierce our screens.” 

“T get you, Brains.” 

“That’s great, Scott, because you now have approximately sixteen 
minutes in which to—er—prepare yourself against all eventualities. I’ll 
come through in exactly eleven minutes. A—um—running commentary 
from you on what occurs will be of great interest to me.” 

Scott grinned. “Yeah, I bet it will. But I’m not exactly what you’d call a 
disinterested party, Brains. Be seeing you.” 

“Fifteen minutes to zero,” Scott muttered as Brains vanished from the 
screen. “Worse than blasting off into space for the first time. But I’d better 
keep the channels open, just in case an emergency call comes through 
meanwhile. Be tough on some poor guy if he checked out just because 
International Rescue were too busy minding their, own business.” 

A babel of voices filled the station again when he opened the monitor 
channels. Then methodically he checked on the space scope. A tiny bright 
speck appeared on the screen and flashed away again. 

“Meteor fourth magnitude,” he thought. “Maybe this USO’s a biggish 
meteorite? Pity John didn’t log a reading on it. Must have passed out 
directly he spotted the thing.” 

Eleven minutes... ten... nine... 


Scott studied the space scope screen. Other specks flashed into infinity, 
none in reality bigger than a pea, he knew, yet a pea travelling at such a 
velocity from the cosmic shooter that it could penetrate a tough space suit 
and kill a man as effectively as a bullet from a machine pistol. 

Eight minutes... seven... 

But could the USO be a meteorite? he mused. Meteorites travelled at a 
hundred thousand miles an hour, far greater than the escape velocity of 
Earth, so they could not be trapped in an orbit about it. Either they hurtled 
on round the sun or, on very rare occasions, plunged to Earth. 

Six minutes... five... 

The base channel bleeped and Brains appeared on the screen again. 

“Anything to report, Scott?” 

“Nope!” Scott grinned. “All quiet on the space front. Looks as though 
your—er—prognosis is way off beam, Brains. Ifi—— Hold it! There’s a 
blip on the screen!” 

Four minutes to zero! 

Scott’s pulses quickened. He watched the tiny blip grow rapidly. 

“Brains!” he gasped. “Its speed’s fantastic—far beyond escape velocity. 
It shouldn’t be orbiting.” 

“Two minutes to zero, Scott!” Brains said, with a calmness that belied 
the eagerness of his face. “What are the mass and velocity readings, Scott?” 

Scott dragged his eyes from the scope to the meters. 

“Mass is... is...” 

His voice died away. He found difficulty in breathing. A great weight 
seemed to be bearing down on his mind. A grey haze drifted before his 
eyes. Through it he dimly saw the needle on the control bank jigging 
crazily. Brains’ voice floated in his ears as if coming to him down a long 
tunnel. 

“Scott! Switch the ’scope to the base beam. Quick!” 

He tried to raise a hand to the controls, but it no longer seemed to 
belong to him. 

Then the grey haze became a dark fog and he whirled down through it 
to oblivion. 


Strange S.O.S. 


SCOTT DRIFTED up through the darkness. Far above him he could see a faint 
light and what appeared to be a blur of faces. There was a murmur of voices 
and ages later, it seemed, one of them became intelligible. 

“Guess there’s nothing wrong, Jeff, nothing a few hours’ rest won’t put 
right. All the symptoms of a powerful knockout blow, delivered right to the 
nerve centre of the brain. But I can’t find any bruising. How did it happen?” 

Scott opened his eyes and found himself lying on a couch in the lounge 
back at the tropical island house. He was no longer in uniform. 

His father’s craggy face came into focus and he saw him smile 
disarmingly at the grey-haired doctor who had been his friend for years. 

“Well, I guess we just found him like that, Doc, at least, John and Alan 
did.” 

“John and Alan? But you got me to check those two boys as well, Jeff. 
There was nothing wrong with them.” The doctor’s bushy eyebrows 
lowered in a mock frown. “Say, what’s going on around here?” 

Jeff Tracy winked. “Top secret, Doc, but seeing you’re an old friend of 
the family, well, they kind of got mixed up on one of Brains’s—er— 
projects.” 

“They did, huh?” The doctor grinned. “You ought to keep that young 
egghead on a leash, or in a cage. One of these days he’s liable to blow you 
all to Kingdom Come. Ah, so there you are, Scott?” 

He looked down at Scott with a kindly smile. “How d’you feel?” 


“Great! Just great, as if I’ve caught up on all the sleep I’ve been missing 
lately, Doc. But—” Scott put a hand to his brow. “But how did I get here? 
What happened to me? All I remember is—” 

“We’ll explain it all later, son,” Jeff interposed a little hastily. “Right 
now Doc says you’ve got to rest up. That’s right, eh, Doc?” 

“Sure, sure!” The doctor snapped his bag shut and held out his hand. 
“So long, Jeff! Been nice seeing you.” 

“Same here, Doc,” Jeff said, taking his arm and walking with him out of 
the room and down on to the patio. “Wish we could see more of you, 
unprofessionally, of course.” 

“Yeah.” The doctor cocked an eye at him mischievously. “I might get a 
chance to learn just what you’re up to out here on this Pacific island 
paradise, Jeff. I’ve known you too long to reconcile myself to your being a 
lotus eater.” 

“T find plenty to do and so do the boys. Useful things.” Jeff’s shrewd 
eyes crinkled. “One day maybe you’|I learn all about it, Doc.” 

“And until then, I’ll be thanked to mind my own business, huh?” The 
doctor laughed and clapped a hand on Jeff’s shoulder. “You’re an old two- 
timer, Jeff! But I know whatever you are doing it’s something that would 
make me proud to boast I’m your friend. Goodbye. Keep those boys of 
yours from knocking themselves out too often, especially without bruises!” 

Chuckling, the doctor walked across the patio and down through the 
palms to where his seaplane rocked gently at rest on the blue mirror of the 
lagoon. 

Jeff smiled wryly at his son, Virgil, who had followed them on to the 
patio. 

“Poor old Doc! It’s a shame we’ve got to fool him like this, but it’s 
essential that even our oldest friends should not learn that here are the 
headquarters of International Rescue. The slightest careless word How’s 
Scott making out?” 

Virgil grinned. “Sitting up and demanding nourishment, Dad. Says he’s 
famished.” 


“Ts he ever anything else?” Jeff chuckled. “Grandma can’t keep an apple 
pie in stock when he’s around.” 

They went back up the lounge, where Scott was sitting, talking 
bewilderedly to his brothers John, Alan and Gordon. 

"So that’s what happened to me?” he said, rubbing a hand over his face. 
“Yeah, it’s beginning to come back now. Still kind of hazy, like a bad 
dream, but—” He looked round at the little circle of faces so much like his 
own. “Say, if you’re all here, who’s in charge of the space station? Brains?” 

“Nope!” said his father. “He’s busy in his workshop with his computers, 
trying to make sense out of this business, Scott. No one’s up there right 
now. Before John and Alan brought you down they switched over to 
complete auto control.” 

“But why?” 

Jeff regarded him earnestly. “Because I wasn’t taking any chances until 
Doc had checked on you three, son. But it seems you’re okay, so ” He 
looked at John and Alan. “You two ready to blast off? I guess you ought to 
take over your duty turn, Alan. I don’t like the thought of no one up there. 
Auto control’s efficient to a point, but the human factor ad 

“Sure, Dad!” smiled Alan. “When we can cut out the human factor 
completely we’ll all be out of business.” He glanced at Scot. “So, if you’ll 
remove your carcass from that couch, big brother, and let a couple of real 
men sit down, we’ ll get cracking.” 

Scott grinned. “Big brother’s coming along to see you two kids keep 
your noses clean.” 

“No, Scott,” his father put in. “Doc says you’ve got to rest up a bit. 
Gordon can go along to help John bring the space ship back.” 

“Right you are, father,” Gordon said. “Guess I can get back quickly 
enough if a rescue call comes through that requires Thunderbird Four.” 

Scott got up from the couch and moved away off the carpet on which it 
stood, while John, Alan and Gordon sat down on it. 

“Okay, boys,” their father said. “Off you go!” 

With a muffled whine of hidden motors, the carpeted section of the 
floor, on which the couch stood, sank down out of sight, taking the three 








brothers with it. 

In a shaft below the house hydraulic legs lowered the couch gently on to 
twin rails, along which it moved smoothly and swiftly into a tunnel leading 
to the space ship’s great hangar, coming finally to rest beneath the tail of the 
rocket ship. 

Back in the lounge another couch identical to the first rose to fill the gap 
in the floor, so that in a matter of moments the room, to the casual 
observer’s eye, would have looked exactly as it was before the three 
brothers disappeared. 

Scott moved to the long window overlooking the patio and the 
Swimming pool, and stared out across the island to where the strange 
circular structure known as the round house stood on its concrete pillars. 

He glanced at his watch, and started a mental count down. 

A hand dropped gently on his shoulder. 

“I know you weren’t joking just now, about keeping those kids’ noses 
clean, son,” his father said quietly. “But don’t worry about them. They’re 
going to be all right.” 

Scott smiled tightly. “Wish I could be sure of that, after what happened 
to me up there. Gee, Dad, if we lost those three boys!” 

“We won’t. Whatever struck you, Scott, wasn’t malignant or you 
wouldn’t be standing here right now. It could have destroyed you utterly, 
could have destroyed the station and space ship too. But it didn’t. Now 
relax. You’ve got to be fit to take out Thunderbird One if an emergency call 
comes through.” 

“Okay, Dad. I . 

“Oh! Where is everybody?” came a surprised, musical voice from the 
lounge behind them. 

Scott turned to look at the pretty dark-haired Eurasian girl in pale blue 
silk tunic and trousers who had entered with a tray of coffee and delicious- 
looking pastries and sweetmeats. 

“Hi, Tin-Tin!” he grinned. “Have you brought that lot for me?” 

“No, I have not!” She pouted in a mock scold. “Mr Tracy should have 
named you Scoff, not Scott! I thought, well, it’s so unusual for all you 





brothers to be together—I mean one or other of you is always away at the 
space station so I thought we could have a little celebration. Where are the 
others?” 

From the direction of the round house came the roar of rocket motors. 

Scott jerked his thumb in that direction. “There they go, Tin-Tin. Duty 
calls.” 

They gathered at the windows, watching the nose of the rocket ship 
slowly rising into view through the centre of the round house. Presently the 
flaming columns of the three rocket jets were visible beneath the 
superstructure of the building. Faster, the two-hundred-foot-long space ship 
climbed. Faster... faster... . With a whooshing roar that seemed to shake the 
island to its coral foundations and set the palm trees swaying, Thunderbird 
Three hurtled into space. 

There was a queasy feeling in Scott’s stomach. 

Sure, he thought grimly, the thing that knocked him out up there might 
not be malignant, as his father said, but that didn’t make it any the less 
menacing. There was nothing malignant about an earthquake or an erupting 
volcano or hurricane, but they left devastation and suffering in their wake. 

He tried to banish the feeling of foreboding that gnawed at him and 
turned and bowed smilingly at Tin-Tin. 

“Will you play mother, honey, and pour that coffee>” 

She flashed her dark eyes saucily at him. “I shall, and if you’re very 
very good I shall let you have an extra pastry or two, although I’m not at all 
sure your father will approve. If you put on much more weight, Scoff Tracy, 
you’ll never get Thunderbird One off the ground.” 

“You’ve sure got something there, Tin-Tin,” grinned Virgil. “Guess I’d 
better have his share. Thunderbird Two could lift any weight.” 

They all laughed and Jeff and his two sons sat down while Tin-Tin 
daintily poured coffee for them and handed round the plates of sweetmeats 
and pastries. 

“Any reports from international space stations or ground stations on that 
USO we spotted, Dad?” Scott asked presently. 


Jeff glanced sharply at him. “Of course, you were still out cold—— 
There were reports of a USO, son. But they attached no _ particular 
importance to it—just a meteorite of larger than usual dimensions.” 

He broke off as Brains appeared in the doorway. 

“Smelt the grub, Brains?” chuckled Scott. “Thought you feasted on 
logarithms and squared hypotenuses and things?” 

Brains blinked at him. “They are certainly food for the mind, Scott,” he 
said with quiet seriousness. “But to function efficiently the brain requires a 
regular supply of oxygen, which is obtainable from the blood, which in turn 
is = 





“To cut a long story short, you’ve got to eat like the rest of us, huh?” 
Jeff grinned. “Sit down, Brains.” 

“Oh, indeed no, Mr. Tracy. It is not sustenance I came for, or for the 
inestimable stimulant of the coffee which I confess I smell. I have picked up 
an interesting message.” 

“Now we’re getting somewhere,” Scott said. He offered a dish to 
Brains. “Try one of those marzipan thingamijigs, pal. They’re really 
something. Sugar’s good for the grey matter, I guess.” 

“Er—thank you, Scott,” said Brains, absently taking a cream pastry 
instead. “Now, about this message, Mr. Tracy. I was monitoring the space 
station while it was on auto-relay and I picked up a communication from 
the Himalayan observatory. As you know, the eastern hemisphere is now in 
darkness 

“Okay, Brains. You can skip the geography lesson,” Jeff said in a kindly 
voice. He knew the young scientist was not one to waste time with frivolous 
reports, but sometimes he was a long time getting to the point. “What’s the 
importance of this announcement from the observatory?” 

“Well, the—er—basic fact was that a bright extraterrestrial object, 
believed to be a meteorite of substantial dimensions, was observed to 
plunge to earth to the northeast of the observatory. The exact location is 
unknown apparently. But there have been no reports of devastation so we 
can assume it did not fall in an inhabited region.” 





They regarded him curiously as he bit on his cream cake and ate it with 
evident enjoyment. 

“So what?” Jeff asked. 

Brains swallowed. “Oh, it’s just that I fed the information to Horace— 
that’s the computer with the click two decibels too high—and it seems from 
its trajectory that this Himalayan meteorite could be the object that—er— 
caused Scott to a 

“To pass out, huh?” Scott nodded approval. “If you’re right, Brains, 
that’s pretty smart work on your part. But what do you suggest we ought to 
do about it?” 

“Well, it would be very interesting to know the nature of this body, in 
view of what it did to you, Scott.” 

“Yeah! I’d sure like to know that myself,” Scott grunted. “I’ve got a 
deep-rooted objection to being knocked out by things I don’t understand, 
Brains, even more than by things I do understand.” 

Jeff chuckled. “Well, thanks for letting us know, Brains. I’ll pass your 
theories on to the right quarter. Maybe it’ll help if they ever find that thing. 
They’re probably organising an expedition right now. But we’re a rescue 
organisation and I guess it’s no further concern of ours. It’s a matter for the 
geologists and astrophysicists.” 

Brains seemed disappointed and Scott drifted after him when he 
returned to his workshop. 

“What’s the matter, Brains?” he asked, sitting on the edge of a bench. 
“This thing you told us about, you feel it’s important, huh?” 

“Yes, Scott. You would call it a—er—hunch, I guess. But what 
happened to you up there in the space station was so strange that I feel there 
is something—something ‘ 

He groped for a word. 

“Something bigger behind it?” 

“That is a very simple way of putting it, Scott.” Brains picked up a 
screwdriver and started to tinker with a computer. “This click in Horace 
annoys me. It does not conform.” 








“Any more than that thing out in space conforms, huh?” “I am not 
normally given to emotional analyses, Scott, but I have a feeling ss 

“Well?” Scott prompted when he paused. 

Brains flushed slightly. “It is what one might call a premonition, Scott. 
The scientific mind should not really believe in premonitions. But when 
things cannot be—er— explained rationally, what one might call the 
intangibles—” 





Scott grinned and put a friendly hand on Brains’ frail shoulder. 

“Don’t let it worry you, Brains. I feel just the same way, only I’d just 
call it a plain hunch, a sense of foreboding if you like.” 

Scott went back into the lounge. His father was sitting at his desk, 
dictating into the microphone of the automatic typewriter. 

Virgil and Tin-Tin were just going out of the doorway leading down to 
the patio. 

“We’re going for a dip, Scott,” his brother called. “Coming?” 

“No, thanks.” 

They went on out and Scott, noticing that his father had paused in his 
dictation, said, “Will it disturb you if I play, Dad?” 

“Nope, son, go ahead. I like to hear music while I’m working. Helps me 
to concentrate.” 

Scott sat down at the grand piano and began to play, softly. 

Jeff, about to restart dictation, looked round at him. 

Scott always played Chopin when he was worried. 

“Still nursing that hunch, son?” 

“T guess.” 

Scott was still playing when the roar of Thunderbird Three’s retro 
rockets broke the hot stillness outside. 

Jeff switched off the typewriter, got up from his desk and went to the 
window. Scott stopped playing and joined him. In the swimming pool 
below Tin-Tin and Virgil were throwing a beach ball to each other. 

“Your hunch was wrong, son. They’ve returned safely.” “Yeah. But 
Alan’s still up there, Dad.” 


Jeff looked at his eldest son quizzically. “What’s got into you, boy? 
Even if there was anything to worry about, if Brains is right, it’s down now, 
probably smashed to smithereens or buried deep in a crater of its own 
making.” 

“Yeah, I know, but 4 

Scott checked as a quiet bleeping sounded in the room behind them. He 
looked round at the framed oil portraits of himself and his four brothers 
which hung on one of the walls of the lounge. The eyes on Alan’s portrait 
were flashing in time with the bleeps. 

His father crossed to his desk and pressed a switch on the microphone. 

“Go ahead, Alan,” he said. 

The face of the portrait vanished and a video image of Alan’s face 
appeared. 

“Father! I’m picking up a strange message from reference 137/95. It’s in 
no known language, but there’s a certain pattern about it, an urgency that— 
well, I’ve got a hunch it’s a distress signal of some sort.” 

“Reference 137/95?” There was a note of wonder in Jeff’s voice. He 
glanced at a chart on his desk. “Why that’s eu 

“Sure, Dad!” Scott said flatly. “That’s the Gobi Desert area, and it’s 
north-east of the Himalayan Observatory.” 

Jeff looked round sharply at him. 

“Scott! You’re not suggesting that meteorite or whatever it was———?” 

“Was a space ship of sorts, maybe an alien space ship? I don’t know, 
Dad, but it seems a mighty strange coincidence.” 

“Yes, you’re right, son.” 

Outside, the roar of Thunderbird Three’s retro-rockets increased and 
then died away as the big space craft sank on its tail into the hangar below 
the round house. In the hush that followed a parrot screeched somewhere on 
the island. Tin-Tin’s silvery laugh echoed up from the swimming pool. 

Jeff looked up at Alan’s video image. “Play back that message, son. I’ll 
get Brains to record it and feed it to the computers and see what they make 
of it.” 

“Okay, father.” 








Jeff spoke over the intercom to Brains, and Scott went into the 
workshop to join the young scientist. He frowned as he listened to the 
incomprehensible jargon which came through on the space station relay 
channel. It sounded like no terrestrial language he’d ever heard, and up at 
the space station he’d heard every known tongue. 

But there was, as Alan had said, a certain urgency about the message—a 
certain pattern or rhythm. One word that sounded like WARK was repeated 
again and again. But the voice that spoke it was thin, metallic, and alien, he 
thought. 

“H’m. Most interesting,” Brains mused as he removed the tape from the 
recorder. “Let us see what Horace makes of it.” 

“How long’s that going to take?” asked Scott. 

“Horace only knows,” Brains said solemnly, putting the reel of tape in a 
cassette and thrusting it into a slot in the computer. “If this is an extra- 
terrestrial language it will be alien to Horace’s impulses.” 

“So your hunch is the same as mine, Brains, that this thing’s a kind of 
Space ship?” 

Brains blinked at him through his hor rims. “The possibility had 
occurred to me, Scott. We may know definitely when Horace has—er— 
digested this communication. But it may take some considerable time.” 

“Okay!” Scott grinned. “I’ll leave you to it, Brains. Having me 
watching him while he thinks might make him nervous. If he gets an 
answer it’s got to be the right one.” 

When Scott returned to the lounge, John and Gordon were just coming 
up on the couch, in their off-duty casual clothes again. 

“Everything okay up there, boys?” he asked. 

“Sure,” said John, getting up and stretching himself. “Guess that thing 
would have been back before now if it was going to buzz the station again.” 
He paused, as if sensing the air of expectancy. “Something happened?” 

Scott told him about the strange message Alan had relayed. 

“Boy!” Gordon said eagerly. “What a scoop for International Rescue if 
this really did prove to be an alien spacecraft in trouble!” Then his face fell. 
“But it would be just my confounded luck. Thunderbird Four wouldn’t be 


needed. There’s been no navigable water in the Gobi Desert region for 
thousands of years, I guess.” 

“Been nothing of anything since it was used as an atomic missile testing 
area by the Chinese a century ago,” Jeff said gruffly. “There was an 
almighty blow up when something went wrong. Radiation hazards have 
only just been cleared. Nothing but a no-man’s land now. Whoever sent that 
message sure picked a swell place to get lost in.” 

Virgil and Tin-Tin came in, fresh and laughing, from their bathe, and 
their excitement matched the others’ when they heard what was happening. 

Scott returned to the workshop. 

“Any luck yet, Brains?” he asked. 

“No, Scott. ’m a little worried about that click. It’s risen by two 
decibels since I fed the tape cassette to Horace.” 

Scott laughed. “Maybe he’s getting annoyed at you for giving him such 
a tough problem, Brains. Better have a bucket of water handy, just in case 
he gets too het up!” 

Scott returned to the lounge and sat down at the piano. 

Jeff leaned on the piano and smiled down at him. 

“Jazz? Not worried any more son?” 

Scott smiled. “Now there’s a chance of action, no, but the suspense is 
killing me.” 

Three times during the morning Alan reported picking up a repeat of the 
strange signal. The symbols did not vary. 

But it was well after noon before Brains, who had been in his workshop 
all the time, scarcely stopping to eat, burst out on to the patio where the 
others were sitting, excitedly waving a scrap of paper. 

“Eureka!” he cried. “I’ve got it! I’ve got it!” 

Virgil held up his hands defensively in mock alarm. 

“Whatever it is, keep your distance, Brains! Might be catching.” 

But Scott sprang to his feet and snatched the slip of paper from Brains’s 
hand and read what was tele-printed on it. 

HELP ... WE ARE IN DANGER ... HELP ... WE CANNOT ESCAPE 
UNAIDED ... HELP ... WE ARE IN DANGER ... HELP ... WE CANNOT 


ESCAPE UNAIDED ... HELP ... 

“Looks as though your hunch came up, son!” Jeff said quietly over his 
shoulder. “You’ve got a job, but...” he glanced at his wrist chronometer. 
“Right now it’s still dark over the Gobi. Better give it another hour before 
you take off. And maybe by then Alan may be through with a more precise 
location.” 

“Okay, Dad!” There was suppressed excitement in Scott’s voice. “But 
I’m a-raring to go.” 


Desert Search 


SCOTT’S PULSES RACED as he walked across the lounge and stood in one of 
the semi-circles formed on the polished floor by the scolloped edge of the 
carpet, his back to the wall beneath two bracket lamps. 

Taking off in Thunderbird One never failed to give him a kick, although 
it was some months now since he had undertaken his first rescue operation. 

He raised his hands above his head and grasped the wall-lights firmly. 

“Here I go, folk!” he called cheerfully to the others. “Be seeing you.” 

“Good luck, son!” Jeff said. 

“Be right with you if you need heavy rescue, Scott,” Virgil said eagerly. 

With a soft whirring of hidden machinery, the semicircle of floor 
beneath his feet and the section of wall at his back pivoted, and he vanished 
from their view. Except that he had gone, the wall of the lounge looked just 
as it had been before. 

On the other side of the panel, Scott stood on the little platform looking 
down at the slim hundred-foot length of his rocket plane standing on its tail 
in its vast concrete pit hangar beneath the house. A moving bridgeway 
conveyed him across the gap to the open hatch in the nose cone of the 
vessel. 

Entering the tiny equipment-packed control cabin, he sat down in the 
gimbal-slung pilot seat and pressed a button on the arm. A panel slid back 
to reveal his uniform with the extended hand insignia of International 
Rescue on the blue shoulder band. 


The cockpit hatch closed silently behind him and he was alone in a little 
world of his own, a world capable of circling the vast Earth outside in less 
than two hours. 

While he put on his uniform the rocket ship moved smoothly to its 
launch ramp and slid gently downwards out of the hangar. 

Back in the lounge, Scott’s father, brothers and Tin-Tin stood looking 
down at the swimming pool. 

The crew of a plane speeding over the island would have obtained no 
hint of the drama which was about to be enacted on the seemingly peaceful 
ocean retreat. 

Soft footsteps sounded behind Jeff and he turned to see Kyrano, his 
devoted servant for many years and Tin-Tin’s father, standing there, his 
kindly brown face creased in a quizzical smile, his hands folded in the wide 
sleeves of his Oriental yellow silk robe. 

“Nothing more definite has come through from the space station, Mr 
Tracy?” 

“No, Kyrano. All we know is that a general distress signal in an alien 
tongue is being transmitted at long intervals from somewhere in the heart of 
the Gobi Desert region.” 

Kyrano shook his greying head. “That is a terrible place to be lost in, 
Mr Tracy. Far worse than the Sahara. At least that has oases and a few 
highways and air routes. In the Gobi there is nothing.” 

“Except sand and stone and fierce heat and biting cold,” Jeff grunted, 
looking back at the swimming pool, which was now slowly moving 
sideways, sliding beneath the stone-flagged patio. 

As the pool vanished completely, a thunderous roar sounded from the 
dark gap where the pool had been. The silver nose cone of Thunderbird One 
rose from the hole, glinting like a great shell head in the sun. Then, with a 
whooshing roar and a flare of thrusting rocket gases, it climbed into the sky. 
Behind it the pool swung back into place. 
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The silver nose cone of Thunderbird One 
rose from the hole 


A proud gleam in his eyes, Jeff Tracy watched the aircraft until it was 
out of sight, then turned and went back to his desk. 

“Scott’s Gobi-bound, Alan,” he reported into the microphone. “Keep 
tabs on him. I’ve got a hunch that this time we’re tackling something far 
bigger than we’ve ever handled before.” 

At an altitude of two thousand feet, Scott pushed a button on his seat 
arm and spoke briskly into the microphone that rose up before him. 

“International Rescue from Thunderbird One. Changing to horizontal 
flight.” 

“Thunderbird One from Space Station,” came Alan’s voice over the 
speaker. “Carry on, and good luck.” 

Scott levelled off at two thousand five hundred feet and his seat swung 
on its gimbals until he could see through the forward observation panel. He 


sent the great craft chasing the westering sun, screaming on a course that 
would take it north of the Philippines and across the heart of the Chinese 
sub-continent. 

He called the space station again. 

“Anything more on the transmission source of that signal, Alan?” 

“Guess not, Scott. Last signal was over two hours ago. They must be 
short on power not to broadcast more frequently. But Brains radioed a 
circuit modification. If I can get it working before the next signal comes 
through maybe I can get a fix on it. What are you going to do if I can’t?” 

“Aim for the centre of the reference area and check from there, I guess.” 

“Some chore.” 

“You’re telling me,” Scott chuckled. “According to my chart there’s just 
about a million square miles of it.” “Let’s hope I can get that reading before 
you arrive there. If I don’t, check in before you touch down. So long!” 

Alan went off the air and Scott relaxed in his seat. Far below, sub- 
tropical islands were dotted like tiny white and green sweets upon a vast 
glistening blue dish. Before him the sun was climbing the sky again, in 
reverse, as the world spun beneath him. Far ahead the dark bulk of the 
Asian mainland appeared. 


Somewhere in the south-east of that mighty and mysterious continent, in 
a Clearing in the heart of a seldom traversed jungle, stood an ancient temple, 
bathed in moonlight. 

As Scott Tracy hurtled on his strange mission of mercy, the arch- 
criminal, known only to his few evil associates as The Hood, walked slowly 
through the massive grotesquely-carved stone portals of the temple and 
descended into a great marble-paved chamber dimly lighted by flaming 
torches. 

He was a brutish ox of a man with piercing dark eyes set deep in a 
vicious hairless face beneath thick black beetle brows, above which rose a 
skull as bald as a huge egg laid by some pre-historic reptilian monster. He 
wore a white oriental priest’s robe, but the religion he served was peculiar 
to himself. 


The god he worshipped was his own evil ambition, his creed was hatred 
of all that was good in the world. 

As he moved slowly across the chamber there were mysterious 
whisperings in the shifting shadows thrown by the flickering torch flames. 

Weird paintings adorning the walls seemed to writhe in evil ecstasy and 
hideous idols which stood before them leered with sinister mirth as if 
paying homage to the man who had placed them there. 

The Hood stopped in the centre of the chamber, facing a vast 
proscenium which filled one end of it. Glittering bead curtains screened 
what lay beyond. 

“International Rescue! Bah!" 

The Hood spat the words out in a harsh guttural voice. Distant echoes 
answered him and rushed nearer, filling the temple with a bedlam of 
fiendish voices. 

“Too often have Jefferson Tracy and his organisation frustrated me,” he 
muttered. “But I shall wrest their secrets from them and with the power of 
their machines I shall hold the whole world to ransom. Nothing shall 
withstand me!” 

He laughed coldly and again the demoniac echoes seemed to chorus 
approval. 

Slowly he sank down on his knees facing the curtained proscenium and 
touched his bald dome-like brow to the cold marble floor. 

Then he straightened and spread his arms towards the curtains and with 
an eerie tinkling sound they parted to reveal a semi-circular dais, in the 
centre of which stood a giant bronze statue whose appearance would have 
shocked every member of Jeff Tracy’s household. 

Beyond, flames leapt upwards to form a fiery backcloth to this colossal 
image of Kyrano. 

Before it, on a lower dais, which was slowly revolving, stood six masks 
with eyeless sockets, worn by the Hood as a disguise whenever he went 
abroad on one of his evil missions. 

He smiled venomously at the statue. 


“Kyrano! You, my half-brother, shall help me yet again. Many times 
have I failed when triumph seemed to be within my grasp. The fault is not 
yours, fool of a brother, for you cannot withstand my power. You can only 
do as I command.” 

The Hood got to his feet and walked slowly towards the statue. 

Before the revolving lower dais he stopped, leering up at the immobile 
image of Kyrano. 

“So far the goddess of luck has been on the side of your accursed 
employer and his sons. Yet it is written in the ancient books that eventually 
I shall triumph. And when at last the secrets of International Rescue are 
mine, you and Jefferson Tracy and his brood and that so beautiful daughter 
whom you worship shall be the first to be destroyed.” 

Again his savage laughter awoke the sinister echoes. 

Then abruptly he was silent again. The echoes whispered away into the 
dark recesses and an unholy stillness crawling with menace settled down on 
the chamber. 

He raised his arms towards the statue’s stolid face, and it lit up as his 
deep-set eyes flashed like malignant black jewels. 

“Kyrano! Kyrano! I am calling you! Do you hear me, Kyrano?” 

Thousands of miles away Kyrano swayed as he entered the spotless 
gleaming kitchen with a tray of glasses. A strange rustling and jangling as 
of distant exotic instruments filled his ears. 

“No!” he gasped. “No, not again. I—I cannot.” 

“You shall, Kyrano!” The voice seemed to sound in his brain, beating 
against his senses with numbing insistence. “You are powerless to resist me, 
Kyrano. You shall tell me what I wish to know.” 

“No! I shall not! You are evil.” 

“Yes, Kyrano! I am your evil genius.” Mocking laughter rang in his 
head. “Tell me, Kyrano! Has International Rescue had a call today?” 

“No! I will not betray = 

“KYRANO! KYRANO!” It was like thunder in his brain. “SPEAK, KYRANO! 





SPEAK!” 


A dark cloud seemed to descend on Kyrano’s mind. With a choking 
gasp he tottered and fell and the tray of glasses crashed to the tiled floor. 

In the temple, The Hood stared up eagerly at the head of the statue as 
Kyrano’s voice came from between the lifeless lips. 

“THERE WAS A CALL. IT CAME FROM THE GOBI DESERT. THUNDERBIRD ONE IS 
ON ITS WAY THERE. THAT IS ALL I KNOW.” 

The Hood’s lips twisted in a vicious smile. 

“Tt is enough, Kyrano. This time I shall not fail. Return to your 
miserable husk of a body, fool! And forget that you have told me anything.” 

The evil glitter faded from his eyes. He bent down and lifted one of the 
masks from the revolving outer dais, a mask with ginger hair. 

Then he turned and went from the temple. 


Back at Jeff Tracy’s home, Tin-Tin knelt beside her father on the 
kitchen floor, her lovely almond eyes filled with tears. 

“Father! Father!” she pleaded with a catch in her throat. “What 
happened?” 

He opened his eyes and smiled weakly up at her. 

“TI fear I must have had one of my strange attacks of dizziness, my 
dear!” 

“Those attacks are getting much too frequent, Kyrano!” said Jeff Tracy 
gruffly as he entered the room. He helped his servant gently to his feet. “I’d 
better get Doc to fly out and take another look at you.” 

“No, please, Mr Tracy!” Kyrano pleaded. “It is nothing. He told you 
before there was nothing wrong. Besides 

“Besides what, Kyrano?” 

The servant smiled sadly. “He might order me away to a hospital, 
perhaps, for observation. I would not like that. Away from here I should be 
most unhappy. It would really make me ill.” 

Jeff grinned and squeezed his arm. “You plead a good case, Kyrano. 
You should have been a lawyer. Okay! I won’t send for Doc this time, but 
rest for a while. And see he does it, Tin-Tin!” 

“T will, Mr Tracy,” she said eagerly. “I’ll do his chores for him.” 





She took her father to his room and, when she returned to sweep up the 
broken glass, she found that Jeff had already done it, and was standing at 
the window, staring thoughtfully out over the darkening island. 

“Thank you, Mr Tracy,” she said huskily. “I really believe father would 
die, pine right away, if he had to leave here.” 

“Yeah, I guess maybe he would, Tin-Tin. But I still don’t like these 
dizzy spells he gets. Something kind of queer about them.” He turned to 
look gravely at her. “You know something?” 

“What, Mr Tracy?” 

“They always seem to coincide with International Rescue hitting some 
kind of trouble.” 

She stared at him mystified and then smiled. “But that’s silly, Mr Tracy. 
How could father’s strange attacks possibly have any connection?” 

“TI don’t know, Tin-Tin, but it’s mighty strange.” He smiled and patted 
her shoulder. “But don’t worry your pretty head about it. You just see that 
Kyrano doesn’t overdo things.” 


Forty minutes after leaving base, Thunderbird One flashed through the 
dawn light high above the murky waters of the Yangtse river. Off to the east 
Scott saw the lights of the sprawling town of Yankow. He switched on the 
microphone. 

“International Rescue from Thunderbird One. Can you read me, Alan?” 

“Loud and clear, Scott,” came the reply. “How are you doing?” 

“Swell. Caught up with daybreak. If there was a decent restaurant 
around here I could get me another breakfast. Now nearing destination. 
Climbing to twenty thousand feet to clear mountains and reducing speed.” 

As he fired the retro-rockets, his father came through on the three-way 
circuit. 

“Thunderbird One from base. What’s it like out there, Scott?” 

“Mighty fine. Looks a great country, Dad!” 

“Who are you kidding?” Jeff growled. “They don’t come any worse.” 

Scott was steering north-north-west now and the sun was coming up on 
his right, stabbing its golden shafts across the cloud-wreathed mountains. 


“Gee!” he exclaimed presently. “I can see the Great Wall right ahead, 
but I guess it doesn’t look much higher than a box hedge from up here. How 
did those guys build it across these mountains? It’s like a switchback.” 

“Cut out the sight-seeing, son,” his father said with a quiet chuckle. 
“Where are you aiming to touch down?” 

“Depends whether Alan got a better fix on the transmission source.” 

“Sure did,” Alan cut in from the space station. “Brains’ modification 
worked. He picked up that signal a couple of minutes ago. It was fading fast 
but the way I read it, the location is somewhere between forty-second and 
forty-fourth parallels and west of longitude one-o-five east.” 

“Well, that cuts it down to size a bit!” Scott said cheerfully. “More like 
looking for a needle in a bale than a haystack now, I guess.” He glanced at 
the chart before him. “There’s a place marked Obo roughly on the forty- 
third parallel, maybe fifty miles west of the one-o-five meridian. How about 
that for an operations base, Dad?” 

“Seems okay, Scott. I’ve checked it on the autogazetteer. Should be 
ruins there and an old road. Make a fine landing ground if the sand hasn’t 
swallowed it.” 

“Thanks, Dad. Guess I’Il make an aerial survey of the whole area before 
I touch down. Maybe I’ll get a sight of whoever’s transmitting that signal.” 

“Or what?” Jeff said quietly. 

“Yeah!” Scott grunted, his own earlier foreboding seeping back into his 
mind. “Ill keep in touch.” 

The rescue craft flashed over the Mongolian border. Mountains reared 
their grim jagged snow-capped peaks and then dropped sheerly away to a 
vast dun-coloured plateau stretching away in every direction to forbidding 
mountain ridges that enclosed it like the rim of a gigantic basin. 

Scott remembered reading that thousands of years ago the Gobi had 
been a colossal inland sea like the Mediterranean. He could well believe it. 
Even today the Chinese called it Shaho, the sea of sand. 

“Extending wings,” he reported. “Reducing to reconnaisance speed.” 

Presently he saw Obo, or what the hungry desert had left of it. 


He descended to seven hundred feet, cruising now on extended wings 
like a normal jet aircraft, circling in a wide radius about the ruins of what 
had once been a town of a few thousand inhabitants. 

He studied it on the video scanner. To the north and south of its 
crumbled walls, built for defence against desert marauders maybe hundreds 
of years ago, ran segments of a hard-packed gravel road, obliterated here 
and there by drifted sand. Probably an old caravan route between China and 
Russia, he thought. 

He could imagine the burdened camels plodding and swaying along that 
winding road between the sand dunes, bells jangling and sounding far in the 
dry air, drivers urging them on with harsh cries, eager to reach the Obo 
caravanserai before the bitter cold of the night overtook them. 

Now he saw no sign of life. No vegetation, no water— nothing but sand 
and gravel and boulders. Not even sand devils to indicate that there was a 
breath of wind down there in that colossal brown sink. 

He increased his range, flying out on a circuit which took him from the 
forty-fourth parallel to the north to the forty-second to the south of the 
ruined town. He saw nothing to indicate that anything lived below. If 
something had fallen from the night sky, as the Himalayan observatory had 
reported, it might well have been swallowed by the sand, which in places 
must have lain hundreds of feet deep in what had once been the canyons of 
the long-since dried-up sea. 

The sun was well up now, dispersing the lingering mists and conjuring 
up shimmering heat waves. 

“The kind of place where you’re roasted by day and refrigerated by 
night,” he muttered. 

But he knew from what he’d read about the Gobi that the heat of this 
windless day was deceptive. When icy winds were blowing down from the 
Arctic regions, as they were for most of the year, the desert was more like 
Siberia than the Sahara. 

“Survey revealed nothing,” he reported. “Now touching down.” 

He made a low run in from the north and, firing the underjets to cushion 
the vertical descent, touched down the big craft gently to the south of the 


ruined town. 

He cut the motors and the last echo rumbled away to the mountains, the 
deep silence of the desert closed about him like an invisible shroud. 

“Landed safely,” he announced. “Some ruins close at hand where I can 
set up a control base.” 

“Okay, son!” Jeff said. “Now, listen. Although that area’s been given the 
all-clear for radiation hazards, there could be pockets left. Don’t go 
anywhere without your Geiger apparatus.” 

“No, father! Signing off now. I’ll come through when I find anything to 
report.” 

“Right, Scott. Good luck, and keep your wits about you.” 

Scott strapped on the Geiger apparatus, opened the hatch and descended 
to the ground. The hatch closed automatically behind him, a precaution 
against snoopers, but hardly justified in this remote locality, he told himself. 

In the shade of the rocket ship it was quite cold, but when he stepped 
out into the glare of the sun it was like walking into a furnace. 

“Much of this and I’ll be a great model for a sun-tan commercial,” he 
muttered. 

He crunched along the gravel road towards a small stone building some 
thirty yards off on the outskirts of the derelict town. It looked a suitable 
place to install his equipment. It was rectangular in shape with a flat slab 
roof and thick stone walls that should provide some protection in the event 
of a sandstorm whipping up before he could get back to Thunderbird. At 
one end was a low stone wall, half-submerged in sand, which had once 
enclosed a yard, probably where the domestic animals were kept. 

He wondered what sort of animals could have survived this climate, 
even a century ago, when there must have been some vegetation here to 
sustain life before the atomic disaster had obliterated all living things from 
the face of the great basin. 

Sheep, maybe, goats and mules. 

He found sand had drifted high before the entrance to the stone hut, for 
it was little more. He plodded up the slope of the drift and shone his torch 
inside. 


It was clean and bare. The floor was covered with sand, inches thick, 
and the pitted stone walls were almost white, scoured by a thousand 
sandstorms that had swirled through the unprotected window openings. 

If any furniture had been left when the town was abandoned or when the 
atomic explosion wiped out its inhabitants, it had long since crumbled away 
or been reduced to dust by termites or other insects which alone might have 
survived the radiation. 

“Tt’ll do,” he muttered, falling naturally into the habit of talking to 
himself, as humans usually do when alone in a wilderness. “Fix the bowl 
antennae on the roof and I’Il be able to scan a good stretch of territory. If 
that distress signal starts up again ss 

The words froze on his lips. The Geiger had started clicking. 

He looked about him, puzzled. Strange, it hadn’t operated when he’d 
first entered the hut. Ionizing radiations didn’t suddenly start up as if 
someone had flicked a switch. 

Then the skin at the nape of his neck crawled. 

Something was slithering through the sand outside the building, 
something heavy and swift moving. 

He snatched his machine pistol from its holster and swung to face the 
doorway. A grotesque shadow had fallen across the sun-drenched sand 
outside, a shadow huge and unidentifiable. 

His finger closed on the trigger of the pistol. And then cold beads of 
sweat broke out all over him when he saw the creature which had appeared 
in the doorway. 





Dangerous Encounter 


SCOTT’S MOUTH WENT DRY. There was a sour taste in it, like old leather. The 
taste of fear. 

He’d experienced it before. When something went wrong with your 
plane at ten thousand miles an hour, if you didn’t feel fear you were either 
not human or you were dead, he reckoned. 

But this was different. This 

He stared at the hideous shaggy creature which stood outside the wide 
doorway. It was maybe nine feet tall from the cloven hooves of its forefeet 
to the tips of the huge twisted horns, splaying in a V, like twin unicorn 
horns, from between its small ears. 

Red-rimmed yellow eyes glared at him balefully from a satanic face. 
Below the moist quivering lower lip of a gaping mouth filled with yellow- 
stained fangs, a coarse beard straggled down to the chest as big and 
powerful as an ox’s. 

Scott licked his Eps and backed slowly to the wall, snapping into firing 
position the yellow pistol barrel loaded with knockout missiles. He’d been 
kidding himself that he was the only living thing in a million square miles, 
and now this. 

“MAAAA-AAAAH! MAAAA-AAAAH!” 





The yellow fangs parted and a deep-rooted roar filled the hut. The 
stench of the creature’s breath sent a wave of nausea through him. 
He backed up against the wall, his feet slithering in the sand piled there. 


The huge animal lumbered into the hut, lowering its horns to clear the 
stone lintel of the doorway. Its shaggy body was at least seven feet long. It 
looked as. heavy and dangerous as a mad rhinoceros. There was something 
vaguely familiar about it. Somewhere he had seen an animal like this, but 
not so monstrous or so vicious looking. 

Suddenly the creature lowered its head, its fangs bared. 

Scott knew it was going to charge. He aimed deliberately at one 
shoulder and fired a burst. 

With a roar of rage it hurtled at him like a runaway locomotive. Scott 
leapt to one side and the lowered head struck the wall against which he had 
been standing with the force of a battering ram. As Scott tripped and fell in 
the sand, he felt the whole building quiver from the shock. 

He scrambled up, glancing behind him. The creature was turning, 
unhurt by that terrific impact and seemingly unaffected by the powerful 
drug in the bullets. 

It was seeking him with those wicked eyes. 

Before him was a window gap. He took a running dive through it and 
heard the wall behind him shudder under another charge from the creature. 
It was incredible that it could manoeuvre so fast in such a confined space. 

Scott landed in a heap on the sand in the stone-walled yard. As he rolled 
over he saw the wall of the hut crumble about the window opening and the 
monster hurtled through the debris towards him. 

He rolled away, evading the charge, and clawed himself to his feet, 
making for the wall of the yard. He half fell over it. As he landed on the 
other side his pistol fell from his hand and ploughed into the sand. Sprawled 
there, he heard a bellow behind him and saw the creature leap, the wall like 
a horse. 

“By Godfrey!” he gasped. “I know what it is now! It’s a mountain goat 
—a monstrous mountain goat!” 

The animal landed and swung almost in its own length, scuffing up a 
great shower of sand. 

On his hands and knees Scott, heart thudding, scrabbled for his gun, but 
it had vanished in the sand. 


The creature was preparing to charge again. The sight of those massive 
horns glistening in the sun turned his stomach into a cold hard knot of fear. 

Leaping to his feet he ran up the gravel road, desperately seeking the 
shelter of the ruined town. He heard the thunder of the cloven hooves 
behind him. 

He was almost to the first building when he stumbled on a stone and 
went down. Over his shoulder he saw the brute bearing down on him, not 
ten yards away. He gave himself up for lost. If the great horns didn’t get 
him the sledge-hammer hooves would pound him to pulp. 

And then a sharp report rang out—and another. The charging animal 
seemed to check. A hole appeared in its massive brow between the base of 
the horns. It stumbled and went down, almost somersaulting under its 
tremendous momentum, then fell on its side, kicked spasmodically for a 
second and lay still. 

Dazedly Scott pushed himself up on his hands and knees and looked 
about him. A shot in this wilderness! 

He stared incredulously at a man who was coming out of the ruins of 
the town, cradling a high-powered automatic gun in his arm. 

He was powerfully built and wore a shabby green battle-dress overall 
suit and a bottle-green turban in the centre of which was a large green 
jewel. His sun-tanned face was smooth shaven and his shaggy eyebrows 
and coarse hair were gingery. Sunglasses hid his eyes. 

“Thanks, mister!” Scott grinned broadly as he got to his feet and dusted 
himself down. 

“Lucky for you I was passing by, eh, my friend?” the man said in a thick 
guttural voice. 

He spoke good English, but with a strange accent. “Lucky? Miracle’s a 
better word,” Scott said. “Say, we’re probably the only two guys in a 
million square miles and you just happen to come along at the crucial 
moment. What are you doing in this neck of the woods, anyway?” 

“Neck of the woods? I do not understand.” The man waved his hand at 
the open desert. “There are no woods here, my friend.” 


“Aw, that’s just an expression, an American expression, I guess. I mean, 
what are you doing in Obo?” 

The man bowed slightly. His eyes gleamed behind their dark glasses. 

“My name is Kabul. I am a prospector. In the Gobi there are many 
valuable deposits of minerals. And now the radiation is no longer a serious 
risk I get a licence to seek them.” 

“How did you get here?” 

The man who called himself Kabul gestured towards the ruins. “I have a 
vehicle back there, my friend. But you are wearing the uniform of 
International Rescue, are you not?” 

“That’s so.” 

Kabul looked at Thunderbird One. “I saw you come down in that 
aircraft. It is a very wonderful machine. I have heard of your organisation. 
You are doing a splendid service to mankind. I congratulate you.” 

“Thanks.” 

“You have come to rescue someone?” Kabul went on. Scott frowned. 
There was something about the man he didn’t like, but he had a job to do. 

“Yeah. At least that’s what I’m hoping to do. We’ve been picking up 
strange distress signals from this locality. Have you seen or heard 
anything?” 

“No, my friend. My radio, it is not working well, and——” Again 
Kabul gestured at the dun-coloured waste of the desert about them. “It is so 
easy not to see things here. But if there is anything I can do to help?” 

Scott hesitated. It seemed silly to distrust this man. It could only be 
coincidence that he was here at Obo, for he could not possibly have known 
of Thunderbird’s mission beforehand. 

He jerked his thumb at Thunderbird. “I’ve got some electronic 
equipment back there in the plane. I want to set it up in one of these 
buildings, so I can scan the district I’d be obliged if you could give me a 
hand with it.” “Certainly, my friend. I will do more. I will get my vehicle. 
We can transport the equipment in it. So much better than carrying it in this 
hot sun.” 


“Okay. I'll be getting it ready for shipment,” Scott said, turning towards 
the plane. 

He paused, looking down at the dead monster. “You know what this 
thing is?” he asked. “Looks like a sort of mountain goat to me, but I never 
saw one that size before.” 

“T think it is a markhor. A century or more ago they were common in 
the mountains of Asia. But of course they were not as big as that, perhaps 
half the size.” 

“Then what happened to this one? I figured all life had ceased to exist 
out here since that atomic blow up a hundred years back.” 

Kabul smiled. “The effects of radiation can have strange results. 
Perhaps a few wild creatures did survive, or perhaps some wandered into 
the desert afterwards from the mountains. This monster could be a mutation 
produced by radiation.” 

“Yeah. Maybe you’re right,” Scott drawled, skirting the dead monster. 
“I put some paralysing bullets into it, but they didn’t seem to have any 
effect. Maybe the radiation’s made it immune.” 

The other man laughed harshly and slapped his gun. “I suspected there 
were such creatures, my friend. I came prepared. There is little this gun will 
not stop. I will get my vehicle.” 

On the way back to Thunderbird, Scott searched for his gun and found 
it. He blew the sand from the barrel and slipped it back into its blue holster. 
He felt happier now he was armed. Kabul seemed friendly enough, but it 
still puzzled Scott that he should have been there at that particular moment. 

Scott was glad when he reached the shade of the big rocket ship. His 
frantic efforts to escape the monster markhor had taken a lot out of him and 
the heat wasn’t helping. 

He reached out to press the button that opened the hatch and then 
hesitated, looking about him. He had a feeling he was being watched. Yet 
he could see no one. The man in the green turban had disappeared among 
the ruins. 

“Take a grip of yourself, pal,” he muttered. “You’re getting spooky.” 


He opened the hatch, climbed inside and began moving the portable 
equipment console units towards the hatch. 

Among the ruins the man who had called himself Kabul raised a pair of 
powerful binoculars to his eyes and focused them on the open hatch. 

“This is almost too easy,” he muttered. “The fool was a little suspicious 
at first, but now he has played into my hands. It was a clever move to shoot 
that markhor instead of letting it destroy him. Now the secrets of 
Thunderbird One are mine for the taking. Heh, heh, heh!” 

He climbed into the cab of a jet-propelled vehicle with a bullet nose and 
an armour-plated body like that of a small van. 

“Let us go and help the fool with his equipment,” he chuckled evilly. 

Scott was standing beside the open hatch when The Hood drove the 
vehicle along the old gravel road to the plane. 

He regarded it curiously. It was a strange vehicle, but a tough well-made 
job, he thought. Maybe Brains could have thought up a few improvements, 
but for a lone prospector : 

“What’s the idea of the armour plating?” he asked, his suspicions 
creeping back. 

The Hood grinned. 

“Markhors are not the only dangers I may have to encounter, my friend. 
In the mountains are many untamed tribes, as savage as they were a 
hundred years ago. I never take any chances.” 

No, I bet you don’t, Scott thought. 

Aloud he said: “Back up to the hatch, mister. I’ll pass the stuff out to 
you. Handle it carefully.” 

“You can trust me, my friend," The Hood said, his eyes gleaming as 
they regarded the console units inside the hatch. “Such valuable equipment 
is not easily come by.” 

“But more easily than you might imagine, my gullible friend,” he 
murmured to himself as he backed the jeep up to the hatch. “And while the 
fool is helping me to load it I shall be able to take photographs of the 
equipment in the cabin. The film will reveal many of its secrets to me.” 





He climbed over the driving seat into the rear of the vehicle and at a 
touch of a button the steel door slid round into the hollow side of the 
vehicle, like a shutter, to reveal the open hatch of the plane. 

Scott had his back to the hatch, bending to lift one of the consoles, when 
loud urgent bleeping came from the control panel of the plane. He looked 
up to see a red light flashing. 

“The automatic camera detector!” he gasped. “Why the 

Scott swung round. The man he knew as Kabul was standing at the back 
of the vehicle looking up into the hatch, his hands thrust into the pockets of 
his trousers, a bland grin on his face. 

Scott stared at him, puzzled. There was no sign of a camera, but the 
signal was still sounding its urgent warning. 

“Something scare you, my friend?” The Hood asked. 

“Yeah,” Scott said. “I figured .” He checked, staring at the jewel on 
the green turban. It seemed to be winking. 

Scott flung himself at the man. They crashed to the floor of the vehicle, 
struggling furiously. 

Scott grabbed off the turban. With a snarl of rage The Hood smashed a 
powerful fist to his jaw, dazing him. 

The Hood got his feet and, as Scott tried to scramble up, drove a knee 
into his face. Still holding the turban, Scott hurtled backward out of the 
vehicle and crashed against the hull of the rocket plane. He fell, stunned, to 
the ground and The Hood drove off with a roar of jets. 

Dazedly, Scott pushed himself up on to his hands and knees and 
watched the vehicle vanish among the ruins. 

“So my suspicions were right about that guy!” he growled. "Lucky I 
hadn’t loaded any of the consoles into that thing.” 
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Struggling furiously Scott grabbed the turban 

He got to his feet, rubbing his bruised face tenderly. “Sure doesn’t pay 
to trust anyone, not even in the middle of a million square miles of 
nothing.” 

He examined the turban and found a miniature camera concealed in the 
crown in such a way that the jewel on the front of the turban formed the 
outer lens of the camera. 

“A clever guy, whoever he is,” he muttered. “Maybe the same fellow 
who’s tried to take pictures of Thunderbird equipment in other places.” 

He climbed into the plane, closed the hatch and switched on the radio. 

“Thunderbird One calling base!” he said urgently. 

“Base to Thunderbird One,’ came his father’s voice almost 
immediately. “What’s the matter, son?” 

“T’ve just had trouble, Dad.” Scott reported what had happened. 


“The blazes!” Jeff growled. “Aren’t we safe anywhere from that guy, 
whoever he is?” 

“How could he know I was coming here, Dad?” Scott demanded. 

“That’s what I’d like to know, son. Nearly every rescue call we answer, 
we seem to hit trouble of some sort. It’s mighty queer. Almost as though 
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He broke off and Scott said, “Almost as though there’s' a spy on the 
island? Is that what you were going to say, Dad?” 

“Yeah! But it’s crazy!” Jeff’s voice rose indignantly. “Who the blazes 
could be a spy? None of us Tracys!” 

“And Brains wouldn’t need to help someone to steal his own secrets,” 
put in Alan from the space station. 

“Well, who’s left?” Jeff almost snarled. “Kyrano and Tin-Tin! You’re 
not suggesting they’re spies, are you, Scott?” 

“Heavens, no!” 

“T’d disown you if you did, son. I’d trust Kyrano with my life.” 

“Take it easy, Dad,” Scott protested with an uneasy laugh. “You were 
the guy who first came up with the spy notion. But if it makes you feel any 
better, I’ll punch the nose of any guy who suggests Tin-Tin’s the culprit, 
and that includes my kid brothers.” 

“Cool down, you two,” cut in Alan. “It’s obvious there can’t be a spy on 
the island, unless he’s got a hideout some place.” 

“That’s almost an impossibility, son,” Jeff said. “But I’ll get the boys to 
check right away.” 

“The only other alternative, Dad,” Alan went on, “is that someone’s 
tapping our intercom wavelength.” 

“Yeah! It’s got to be that!” Jeff seized on the suggestion with obvious 
relief. “Of course, this doesn’t apply to all our jobs. Most times we’re called 
direct and this guy could pick up the distress signal and go to the emergency 
location.” 

“That doesn’t explain away this business out here,” Scott said. “No one 
except the members of International Rescue knew I was coming to the 
Gobi, yet he must have got here about the same time as I did.” 


“Yeah. That means he must have travelled mighty fast, son. You reckon 
he must have some sort of aircraft hidden around there?” 

“That’s how it adds up to me. I’Il take a look around.” 

“Now, take it easy, son,” Jeff broke in anxiously. “If that guy’s armed 
with a weapon that could kill that monster goat———” 

“Quit worrying, Dad. I’m not aiming to make myself a sitting duck. I’ll 
use the flying eye. The whole of the ruins of the town are within its range. 
If he’s holing up there it should spot him.” 

“A good idea, son. Go ahead.” 

Scott sat down in the control seat and pressed a button. 

A small hatch opened on the top of the nose cone and what looked like a 
tiny winged aircraft, scarcely bigger than a dart, sped upwards. 

At five hundred feet it levelled off and a picture of Thunderbird One as 
seen from above appeared on the monitor screen before Scott. 

Carefully he manipulated the miniature camera plane, causing it to 
circle the ruined town as if it were a kite at the end of an invisible line. 

Scott watched the screen before him as the television camera eye 
scanned the ruins. 

But wherever the eye touched it revealed nothing but stone and sand 
and crumbling walls. Any tracks the vehicle might have left in its flight 
must have been carefully obliterated by the man who had called himself 
Kabul, once the vehicle had entered the town. 

“Any luck yet, Scott?” his father asked. 

“Nope. Guess he managed to get away out of range across the desert. 
Either that or he must be hiding in one of those buildings. Might be able to 
winkle him out with a few cannon blasts.” 

“Hold it, Scott!” Alan’s voice cut in eagerly. “I’m picking up that 
WARK distress signal again. Same area. It must be within a fifty-mile 
radius of your position. See if you can get a fix on it.” 

“Okay!” Scott said. “Ill have to take a chance on that guy taking a pot 
shot at me.” 

He climbed out of the hatch with a telescopic bowl antennae, and 
keeping the bulk of the aircraft as a defensive screen between him and the 


ruins, he erected it on a high rock. Then he retreated to the control cabin, 
and put on the headphones. 

Slowly he rotated the bowl, listening eagerly. 

Presently he heard it, that same incomprehensible jargon that he’d heard 
on the tape in Brains’ workshop, with the constant repetition of the word 
that sounded like WARK, which he felt must mean “Help.” 

He plotted the position. 

“It’s approximately thirty-five miles south-south-west from here,” he 
reported. 

“Fine, son,” Jeff said. “Get over there and see what’s cooking.” 

“And that other guy?” 

“Rescue comes first. But keep your eyes peeled for trouble. I’ve got 
Virgil and Gordon standing by. If you need heavy rescue, Thunderbird Two 
can be with you in two hours.” 

“Okay, Dad. I’m on my way.” 

Scott took one more glance at the monitor screen of the still circling 
flying eye, and then brought it back. 

A moment later Thunderbird One rose vertically and sped south-south- 
west low over the arid desert. 

From a window opening in what had once been the big caravanserai of 
the town, The Hood watched the plane go. 

“Tt is flying low, so it is not going far,” he muttered. “Perhaps Tracy has 
found what he came to seek. I must reconnoitre in that direction.” 

He turned and walked to the armoured vehicle. At a touch of a button it 
was swiftly transformed. Helicopter vanes sprouted from its roof and the 
wheels became an under-cartriage. 

The Hood pulled a lever and the helicopter car taxied out of the 
caravanserai and took off, heading south-southwest. 


The Invaders 


SCOTT SWUNG Thunderbird round in a wide arc about an isolated granite 
crag which protruded like a decayed tooth from the desert. 

“Reckon I’ve got it,” he reported into the microphone. “Signal location 
seems to be what looks like a derelict fort stuck on top of a crag. Maybe a 
hundred feet high.” “A fort?” his father queried. “You mean, whoever or 
whatever is sending that signal is holed up there, son?” “I’m not making 
any guesses, Dad.” 

“Can you land on it?” 

“Nope. Stand by! I’m going to make a low reconnaissance flight over 
Tt.” 

Scott cruised over the crag, scanning it from several angles. The stone 
walls of the fort had long since crumbled into a shapeless mass of rocks and 
debris among which only the old tower was recognisable. He saw nothing 
to account for the strange distress signal, and even that had stopped now. 

He reported to his father, who said, “Brains wants to know if there’s a 
fresh hole or a small crater anywhere around there.” 

“Can’t see anything, Dad. But if something had landed here at space 
velocity it might have ploughed pretty deep into one of these dunes and the 
sand would have filtered in to close the hole. Stand by. I’m going to touch 
down near the base of the crag.” 

Scott brought the great craft gently down about fifty yards from the 
crag. He cut the motors, and as the dust raised by the landing jets drifted 
slowly away, the desert silence closed about him. 


He scanned the base of the crag with his binoculars. Nothing moved. 
There was not even a blade of grass or a sprig of thorn growth to be seen 
through those powerful lenses. 

And yet he had the feeling that the rocket plane was under observation. 
He raised his glasses, panning up the steep slope of the crag to the ruins at 
the summit. He could see the crumbling remains of a stairway carved from 
the solid rock. But he saw nothing else, nothing to explain away that feeling 
of being watched. 

“You okay, Scott?” his father asked. 

“Yeah. I’ve got a hunch there’s something on the crag. I’m sending out 
the flying eye. Maybe that can spot something I couldn’t see from the air.” 

Scott pressed the button that launched the flying miniature television 
camera. He steered it up to the top of the crag, sending it zooming low 
among the ruins. 

Like a bat it flitted in and out of the broken fortifications and arches, its 
micro-radar devices steering it clear of obstructions which might have 
damaged it. And all the time it sent back a stream of pictures which Scott 
studied carefully on the monitor screen. 

Suddenly he uttered an exclamation and checked the flight of the 
camera so that one picture remained in focus. 

His father heard him. “Found something, Scott?” he asked eagerly. 

“Yeah. Looks like a hole. Almost like a well about five feet across, with 
the parapet crumbled away into dust.” 

“A small crater might look like that.” 

“Sure, but that means whatever landed must have been mighty small.” 

“Tn terms of terrestrian space ships, maybe, but you’d better take a look, 
son.” 

“Okay, Dad! There seems to be a kind of stairway up the side of the 
crag.” 

Scott made his preparations carefully. It never paid to leave anything to 
chance. Torch, rope, grapnel, radio, Geiger, pistol, laser beam. He double- 
checked them all. 


“Base from Thunderbird One,” he reported finally. “About to proceed 
on investigation.” 

“Right, Scott,” his father said. “Keep in touch. If fifteen minutes elapse 
without us hearing from you, I’ll launch Thunderbird Two. Before you 
leave the plane, transmit a picture of that crag to the space station for 
identification purposes. Virgil will need a landmark when he gets there.” 
Scott sent the picture and his father signalled reception. 

“F.A.B.! Good luck, and watch your step. You’re two hours from help 
out there.” 

Scott left the plane and closed the hatch behind him. The sand 
whispered eerily under his feet in the still, dry air where the time-weathered 
stairway reached the ground. 

Again he was conscious of that strange feeling of being watched. 

“Darn it!” he muttered. “If there’s something up there, why doesn’t it 
show itself?” 

He accepted now that whatever was sending out that intermittent signal 
was some being or beings from deep space. And it occurred to him that the 
signal might be intended for other beings in space and not for the Earth 
peoples. 

It might have been a million to one chance that Alan had picked up the 
distress signal and Brains’ computer had been able to decipher it. 

But if living creatures were in danger International Rescue was 
dedicated to helping them, irrespective of colour or creed or—he thought a 
little grimly—of shape. 

He reached the foot of the stairway and started to ascend. He found 
himself thinking that his were probably the first human feet that had 
trodden those crumbling steps in a century. 

He reached the top and found himself before the debris of what had 
once been a massive gateway. The gates themselves had long since 
powdered into dust. Even the massive hinges had rusted and mingled their 
dust with the desert sand. 

He listened. Nothing stirred. He might have been alone in a dead world 
for any sign of life he could see. Yet he could not rid himself of that 


sensation of being watched. 

He looked out over the desert. From that height he could see for miles, 
until the dunes and gravel ridges faded into the heat haze. 

He thought of the man with whom he had tangled back in Obo, the 
mysterious enemy of International Rescue. Had he been able to follow him 
here? 

He studied the desert in every direction through his glasses, saw nothing 
but the eternal sand and gravel. 

Something glinted on top of a ridge a couple of miles off. He swung his 
glasses to it, but saw nothing. A piece of quartz reflecting the sun, he told 
himself. 

He turned and went through the ruined gateway into the ancient 
primitive fortress. 

On the gravel ridge, behind which his armoured helicopter car was 
hidden, The Hood raised himself warily and focused his glasses on the crag 
again. 

“The fool suspects I am following him. He nearly spotted me that time,” 
he muttered. “I must be more careful.” 

Scott walked slowly into the courtyard of the old fort. There had 
probably been a fort here, he told himself, when Ghenghis Khan led his 
hordes of wild Mongolian horsemen westwards to ravage Europe. 

He found the hole he was seeking in one comer of the courtyard. One 
glance was sufficient to tell him that this was no recently-bored crater, but 
the old well of the fort, sunk to tap some hidden spring without which a 
beleaguered garrison could not survive. Maybe the presence of the spring 
was the reason why a fort had been established here in the first place. There 
was no trace of the winch that must have spanned it. 

He shone his torch down it. The walls were of solid granite, worn 
smooth by time. If ever there had been a ladder into the depths, it had long 
since disintegrated. 

The powerful beam did not penetrate to the bottom. He tried the laser 
beam and the pencil of amplified light glinted on water. He picked up a 
large piece of rock and dropped it. Seconds later he heard the dull splash of 


water and the echo scanner dial on his wrist chronometer registered a 
hundred and forty seven feet. 

He whistled softly. “Some well!” 

Whatever the source of that underground water, it was about fifty feet 
below the desert level. Maybe that was the reason why it still existed. 

And then suddenly his Geiger began to click faintly. He switched on his 
radio. “Scott Tracy to space station. Can you read me, Alan?” 

“Just! Not too clear. Seems to be a lot of interference. Was beginning to 
wonder when you were coming through. Anything to report?” 

“I’ve found that hole. It’s a well, but there’s radiation emanating from 
it 

“Dangerous level, Scott?” his father cut in. 

“No. Of course it could be a pocket left over from that atomic blast, but 
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“You think it might be coming from the same source as that distress 
signal?” 

“Yeah. I’d like to investigate, Dad. I’ve tested and found water about a 
hundred and fifty feet down. I’ve got a two hundred-foot rope.” 

“Okay, Scott. Go ahead. But keep switched in to Alan and give him a 
minute by minute report to check. Get that?” 

“Sure.” 

Scott wedged his grapnel firmly between some heavy fallen rocks, 
weighted the other end of the rope and lowered it into the depths of the 
well. He paid out the full two hundred feet without encountering any 
obstruction. If the echo scan reading was right the weighted end must now 
be dangling in a considerable depth of water. At least fifteen fathoms deep, 
he thought. 

“About to descend,” he reported into the microphone. “Receiving you 
faintly. Go ahead,” Alan replied. 

Scott hooked his lighted torch to his belt and lowered himself over the 
crumbled parapet of the well. 

Slowly he went down into the darkness, foot by foot, hand over hand, 
fending himself off the smooth sheer wall with his feet. The Geiger clicked 


steadily. 

At twenty feet, Scott paused to ease his muscles, and listened. No sound 
came from below. 

“Twenty feet. Proceeding lower,” he reported. 

At forty feet he reported again. “No increase in radiation. Can detect no 
sound of running water, so assume it is not a subterranean river below. 
Probably a reservoir.” At sixty feet he reported, “Slight increase of 
radiation. Well below danger level.” 

In the lounge back at the island base, Jeff Tracy frowned as he listened 
to Scott’s voice coming faintly through a haze of atmospherics. Alan was 
doing his best to clean up the background of the transmission before 
relaying to base, but the signal was too weak. 

“Watch it, Scott,” he said. “That radiation seems to be clouding the 
transmission. Pull out before it gets anywhere near danger level.” 

“Okay, Father. I’m going down another twenty feet. Stand by!” 

Virgil, Gordon and John gathered round their father, waiting anxiously. 
The seconds seemed to drag. 

“Base from Scott!” The voice was so weak as to be barely audible. 
“Eighty feet. About halfway to water level, I guess. Ill try the laser 
again...” 

There was a pause. Then a muffled exclamation came from Scott. 

“What’s wrong, son?” his father demanded. 

“Nothing much, Dad. Dropped the laser. When I switched it on I felt a 
sort of sharp tingling. Kind of startled me, I guess.” 

“What about the radiation, Scott?” Jeff broke in sharply. 

“Radiation?” Scott’s voice was fainter. “Radiation?” 

“Scott!" Jeff almost bellowed into the microphone. “Scott! Are you all 
right?” 

“All right? All right...?” 

The voice trailed away into silence and the atmospherics abruptly 
ceased. 

“Scott!” His father’s voice was hoarse with anxiety now. “Can you read 
me, Scott?” 


There was no reply. 

“Alan!” Jeff barked. “What’s happened? Are you still receiving Scott?” 

“No, father. I can’t make contact at all. He went off the air as though 
he’d switched off.” 

“Switched off? He wouldn’t do a fool thing like that. Something’s 
wrong. He was repeating my words just as though he didn’t know what he 
was saying, like a drugged man.” Jeff looked at his sons grimly. “Launch 
Thunderbird Two, Virgil. You go with him, Gordon. Take Thunderbird 
Four.” 

“Four, Dad?” Gordon looked at him surprised. “But even if there is 
water down there I couldn’t get to it.” 

“Do as I say, son,” Jeff interrupted brusquely. “There is water and you’d 
better be prepared for any eventuality. Get going!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

Jeff flicked a switch on the microphone. “Brains! Go with Virgil and 
Gordon. They may need your know-how.” 

“Er yes, Mr. Tracy. I have been listening to Scott’s transmissions. I 
share your feeling that he may be in grave danger.” 

John looked eagerly at his father. “Can I go with them, Dad?” 

“No, son. We can’t strip International Rescue of every operative. 
Heaven knows just what we’re up against, and if we should need the space 
ship, there’s just you and me.” 

“And me, Mr Tracy,” said a quiet voice behind him. Jeff turned with a 
smile. “Yes, Tin-Tin, and you. But let’s hope none of us will be needed.” 

He looked to where Virgil was standing with his back to a large wall 
picture of a rocket. 

“Good luck, son,” he said. 

Virgil grinned. “Quit worrying, Dad. We’|I bring him back.” 

The picture rotated vertically and Virgil swung out of sight and hurtled 
down the hidden chute beyond the wall. 

Seconds later he shot through the roof of the vast hangar hollowed out 
of the cliff and into the open hatch above the cabin of the huge aircraft 
known as Thunderbird Two. 





It was standing on its stilts above the conveyor belt which carried the 
six pods containing various rescue equipment. 

As Virgil landed in the pilot’s seat, he touched a switch. The conveyor 
belt moved to the right and the huge craft settled down on its hydraulic stilts 
above the end pod, which was automatically locked into position in the 
main fuselage. 

He heard Gordon and Brains arrive in the cabin by the passenger 
elevators from the lounge and take their seats behind him. 

“Okay,” he said tersely. “Stand by for launching.” 

The massive door of the hangar slid down to reveal the long palm- 
flanked runway leading down to the moonlit sea. Slowly the great craft 
rolled forward on the wheels of the selected pod. 

Up in the lighted lounge, Jeff Tracy watched as Thunderbird Two 
emerged from the cliff face beneath the house, and the palms angled 
outwards to allow the sixty-foot wings free passage. 

The great craft stopped and a section of the runway tilted to form a 
skyward-pointing ramp. The powerful turbines revved up to an ear-splitting 
whine. 

Jeff found himself instinctively holding his breath. Whenever any of his 
boys took off he was in there with them in spirit, sharing their experience. 

With a blasting roar of exploding gases, Thunderbird Two streaked up 
the ramp and hurtled into the night sky. 

As its rocket flare vanished, Jeff sighed and looked at John and Tin-Tin. 

“It’s going to take ’em all of two hours to get there,” he said grimly. 
“Let’s hope they’re in time.” 


Scott felt he was groping through a dense fog, groping towards a dim 
light which glowed at a vast distance. 

He tried to move faster, but the faster he went the faster the light seemed 
to recede. 

And then suddenly it dawned on him that he wasn’t moving at all, that 
he was floating on his back and the light was stationary in the darkness 
above him, a small glowing blue-white sphere. 


The floating sensation was familiar. It was as if he were in free fall, 
drifting weightlessly beyond the earth’s gravitational pull. The startling 
thought occurred to him that he was in fact drifting through space and the 
glowing sphere was a distant planet. But there were no stars, just that 
velvety blackness. 

Panic gripped him and he tried to move, but found he was powerless to 
do so. Invisible, intangible chains seemed to bind him. 

Where was he? What had happened to him? 

“You are suspended in a force field, Earthman.” 

Cold sweat beaded on his brow. That voice which answered his 
thoughts had seemed to speak in his mind “Where are you?” He made an 
effort to force the words from his lips, yet he could not hear them. 

“Tn the sphere before you.” 

“Who are you?” Again he could not hear his own voice asking the 
question. “Where do you come from?” 

“Our world is in a galaxy unknown to your astronomers.” 

Curiosity began to overcome Scott’s fear. “The meteorite that was 
reported landing in this region, that was your space ship?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where is it?” 

“It disintegrated on entering your atmosphere. We are in its nucleus 
which you see before you, Earthman.” 

“We ? But it’s so small.” 

“Size is merely relative, Earthman. There are hundreds of thousands of 
us in this sphere.” 

“That’s impossible!” 

“Nothing is impossible. There are worlds within worlds. Have you 
never examined a drop of water beneath a microscope? Have not your 
scientists discovered there are countless bacteria in every breath of air that 
you take?” 

“You are not suggesting you are bacteria?” 

“Perhaps if you could see us under an electron microscope you would 
believe us to be such.” 


Again the cold sweat broke out on Scott’s brow. 

“Why did you come to Earth?” he demanded soundlessly. 

“Because we must migrate or perish. But there are certain conditions 
essential to our survival. That is why we have brought you here.” 

“Brought me?” Scott felt that he laughed incredulously, but again he 
heard nothing come from his lips. “But I came 4 

“Because your organisation monitored a call for help, Earthman. With 
radiations unknown to your science, we probed the minds of you and the 
other Earthmen in your space Station, draining them of their knowledge. 
We knew if you received a call for help from an unknown source you would 
respond to it. Therefore we radiated one.” 

“But I don’t see how we can help.” 

“You will be shown, Earthman.” 

The sphere began to glow more brightly. Scott closed his eyes, but the 
intense radiation bored through his lids into his brain. 

That voice seemed to speak again in his mind. 

“We shall take over your world, Earthman. But first we must take 
possession of your bodies. In our present state we are powerless to do so for 
we cannot leave here unaided. That is why we tried to bring you here. Had 
you not responded we would have perished, just as millions of wind-blown 
seeds and spores perish in your world because they fall in places where they 
cannot germinate or multiply.” 

The intense light bored deeper into his brain like a laser beam. Pictures 
began to form in his mind, panoramic scenes that were familiar appeared in 
quick succession. He seemed detached from them, as if he were seeing 
them projected on a television screen. 

Great cities with towering graceful buildings and sweeping highways at 
different levels ... New York ... San Francisco ... Rio de Janeiro ... Tokyo ... 
Singapore ... New Delhi ... Cairo ... Moscow ... Vienna ... Paris ... London... 

The scenic procession ceased. For an eternity it seemed that the picture 
of London remained in his mind. 

“Has this city a common water supply not exposed to sunlight, 
Earthman?” 





He found himself answering soundlessly. He was powerless to do 
otherwise. “Yes. There is a vast underground reservoir.” 
“Then this is what you will do, Earthman...” 


Through his binoculars The Hood, now concealed behind a ridge near 
the crag, saw Scott reappear from the ruins of the fortress and make for the 
top of the stairway leading down to the desert plain. 

“At last,” he muttered. “But what is that he carries? It glows like a 
colossal jewel.” 

His face twisted in a savage snarl behind his mask. “Tracy lied! He did 
not come to rescue anyone. He lied to deceive me as to his real mission. It 
is not the first time that International Rescue have used their resources to 
recover hidden treasure.” 

He snatched up the high-powered gun beside him and focused the 
telescopic sight on Scott. 

“You fool! You are not clever enough by half, my friend. Your treasure 
shall be mine.” 

He squeezed the trigger and the sharp report cut through the still desert 
air. A second later there was a vivid flash that obliterated Scott from The 
Hood’s vision, and the crack of the exploding missile echoed after the first 
detonation. 

And then The Hood’s jaw sagged. Scott was walking on, starting down 
the stairway to the desert below. 

“By the sacred idol of Ranjigorah!” The Hood gasped incredulously. “It 
exploded before it reached him. What is this? Some new invention of the 
accursed International Rescue? An invisible protective armour? Bah!” 

His eyes gleamed as he watched Scott descending the crag. 

“Tf I could trail him to their secret base! But I cannot fly as fast as 
Thunderbird. Ah, I have an idea! But I must hurry or it will be too late.” 

The Hood scrambled down the slope of the ridge to where his armoured 
helicopter car was hidden. He pressed a button on the control panel and a 
false bottom slid back to reveal a bullet-shaped capsule just large enough to 
contain his recumbent figure. 


As Thunderbird One rose slowly into the air and headed west with 
extended wings, the capsule hurtled over the ridge and rapidly overtook it. 

For an instant the projectile hovered above the rocket plane, keeping 
pace with it. Then it descended and with a clunk of magnets clamped itself 
to the silver hull like a limpet to a rock. A moment later Thunderbird’s 
wings were retracted and the great craft accelerated to supersonic speed. 

In the cockpit an electronic warning flashed and bleeped. But Scott 
Tracy was oblivious of it. 

“London,” he repeated mechanically, staring sightlessly at his 
instrument bank. “I must get to London.” 

And on a control console at his side the blue-white sphere glowed 
wickedly. 


Calling Lady Penelope 


BRITAIN LAY SLUMBERING under a big harvest moon. The clamour of its ten 
great regional capitals muted to a soft murmur. 

From the air the vast clusters of twinkling lights, strung together by the 
glowing ribbons of the motorways, outshone the stars in their splendour. 

Millions slept or flung themselves joyously into the hectic night life of 
the cities, oblivious of the menace that hurtled westwards towards the island 
that had not known the tread of conquerors’ feet for exactly one thousand 
years. 

But Scott Tracy, sitting rigidly at the controls of Thunderbird One, was 
indifferent to the fairyland beauty of the scene below him. 

“Approaching destination. Firing retro-rockets,” he chanted 
mechanically. 

Half dozing before his console on a lonely tracker station out in the 
channel, a radar operator blinked curiously at the blip which raced across 
his screen, and then stared from the window of his tower to where rocket 
gases flared against the blue black of the sky. 

“That air liner’s travelling fast at that low height,” he muttered. “Ah, 
he’s braking! Got trouble, maybe.” 

Lazily he watched the red flare fade westwards, then turned back to his 
screen. 

“No distress signal, anyway. Must be making for West Airport. Didn’t 
think they were taking them that big these days on account of the short 
runway.” 


Eight thousand miles away, Thunderbird Two flashed over the snow- 
capped peaks of the Mongolian mountains and swooped like a huge bird of 
prey towards the brown desert far below. 

“That must be Obo,” Virgil said, indicating ruins ahead. 

“That’s what the chart says,” Gordon replied. “The place where Scott 
broke contact should be thirty-five miles south-south-west from here.” 

Virgil flicked the video switch and spoke into his microphone. 

“Space Station from Thunderbird Two,” he announced. 

Alan’s image appeared on the monitor screen. 

“Thunderbird from space station. Come in, Virgil! Where are you?” 

“Approaching destination at two thousand feet. Firing retro-rockets. 
Estimated time of arrival one point five minutes. Has Scott checked yet, 
Alan?” 

“No such luck. There has been no signal at all from that location since 
you left.” 

“No repeat of the distress message, huh?” 

“Nope.” 

“Reckon that’s no coincidence either, Virgil,” his father cut in over the 
radio circuit from the island base. “You know Scott had a hunch that 
whatever it was that made him, Alan and John pass out in the space ship, 
landed in the Gobi. Could be he’s been knocked out in the same way.” 

“By extra-terrestrial space travellers, huh? It takes some swallowing, 
Dad,” said Virgil. 

“There’s the crag Scott televised as a landmark,” Brains put in quietly. 
“But unless my eyes are deceiving me, there is no sign of Thunderbird 
One.” 

“What?” Virgil gasped, peering down as he banked the big craft about 
the crag to make a landing run. “By Jupiter, you’re right, Brains!” 

“Not a trace of wreckage, so it couldn’t have been destroyed,” Gordon 
declared. “But when Scott left the plane he would have secured the hatch. 
How could anyone have got in and flown off in it?” 


“Boys, I’m liking this less and less,” Jeff interposed tersely. “Get down 
there fast and see what you can discover. Alan!” 

“Yes, father?” 

“Transmit a general call asking tracking stations to keep a look-out for 
Scott’s craft. If someone hi-jacked it they won’t find it easy to hide.” 

“Except that they’ve had possibly two hours in which to do so, Mr. 
Tracy,” Brains suggested. 

“Yeah, you’re right,” Jeff said gravely. “But we’ll get the call out just 
the same.” 

Before he landed, Virgil swept low over the crag twice while Gordon 
scanned the ruins through binoculars. 

“Not a sign of life down there,” he reported. “But I think I can see the 
well Scott was descending when he went off the air. Let’s get down.” 

In the blast of the underjets whirling up a miniature sandstorm, 
Thunderbird settled slowly down on the desert about a hundred yards from 
the crag. The great rescue craft was half as high as the crag. 

Before the sound of the jets had died away, Virgil was unstrapping 
himself from the pilot’s seat. 

“Come on,” he said grimly. “Let’s go, Gordon. You stop with 
Thunderbird, Brains.” 

Brains blinked at him through his horn rims. “I should really like to go 
along, Virgil.” 

“Someone ought to stay, Brains, just in case of accidents,” Virgil 
grinned tightly. “We’re more expendable than you. Dad could train other 
pilots, but heads like yours don’t grow on coconut trees.” 

“Very well, Virgil. But if I hear you are in difficulty, I shall immediately 
hasten to your assistance.” 





He banked the big craft around the crag 

“Okay, Brains. We’ll keep in touch. Come on, Gordon!” 

“Fit the gas barrel on your pistol,” Virgil said as they left the shadow of 
the big aircraft. “I’ll fit my knock-out missile barrel. That way we’re 
prepared for anything.” “Anything?” Gordon asked flatly. “You mean 
anything we know about. Could be, if Scott was right about what landed 
here, that these weapons will be as much use as pea-shooters.” 

Half-way to the crag they found a flat area of rock blasted clean of sand 
and gravel. 

“This must have been where Thunderbird One took off,” Gordon said as 
they went on. “T still don’t get it. 

Even if - 

He broke off, looking at the sand ahead. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Virgil. 





Gordon pointed. “See those tracks? They’re footprints, human 
footprints. Two sets, coming and going, and identical.” 

“Yeah.” Virgil stopped and looked back. “Say, they’re like ours, 
Gordon. So they must be Scott’s prints.” He met his brother’s eyes, puzzled. 
“Are you thinking the same as me?” 

“Guess so. Scott must have returned to his craft and taken off in it 
alone.” 

“That’s what it looks like, but it still doesn’t add up,’ Gordon. If Scott 
had taken off under his own steam he would have contacted base before 
now. Even if his radio had failed he wduld have got a message through 
somehow.” 

He switched on his radio. “Brains! Put me through to Dad.” 

“Certainly, Virgil.” 

Jeff’s voice came through instantly. “Found something, son?” 

Virgil told him about the footprints. “If Scott’s piloting Thunderbird 
One, it’s my hunch he wasn’t doing it of his own volition or he would have 
contacted you.” 

“Sure. So what does that mean, Virgil?” 

“He was forced to take off, Dad. But what kind of thing is it that can 
force a guy like Scott to do that? And not leave any footprints?” 

“Excuse me,” Brains put in mildly. “I can think of one or two things, 
Virgil. A creature with wings, or some other means of er 
propulsion that would not involve touching the ground. Even a small 
hovercraft.” 

“Then why make Scott walk?” growled Virgil. 

“T mean small, Virgil, infinitesimal. But there is another possibility. You 
mentioned that Scott could not have been acting under his own volition. I 
presume you were thinking he had a gun in his back. But supposing his 
mind was under the control of some other 
what happened in the space station?” 

“You could have something there, Brains,” Jeff put in a little 
impatiently. “But guessing’s going to get us nowhere right now. Virgil, you 
and Gordon get up there on that crag and see what you can find. You might 
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get a clue to what happened to Scott. And there’s nothing else you can do 
until we get a check on Thunderbird One.” 

“Okay, Dad! Let’s go, Gordon!” 

They plodded on towards the crag and began to climb the stairway to 
the top. 

“If there is something up there,” Gordon ventured. “It could be 
watching us right now.” 

Virgil glanced back at him with a tight smile. “Yeah, ve been thinking 
of that all along, brother.” 

But they got to the top without meeting opposition, and when they 
reached the mouth of the ancient well, they found Scott’s rope still secured 
by its grapnel among the fallen rocks. Apart from Scott’s footprints in the 
sand, there was no sign that any other living creature had been there in a 
hundred years. 

Virgil held his Geiger over the hole and peered down into the darkness. 

“Scott reported slight radio-activity,” he said. “Nothing registering 
now.” 

“Try the laser beam,” Gordon suggested. “The last thing Scott reported 
was feeling a slight shock when he used his.” 

The thin pencil of light probed down into the depths. 

Far below Virgil saw the gleam of water. But there was no reaction. 

“Could be that whatever was there is not there any more,” he said. 

“There’s only one way to find out.” Virgil swung a leg over the 
crumbled parapet and grasped the rope. “Check and see the grapnel’s 
secure, Virgil.” 

“Now, look here,” Virgil said, “if anybody’s going to stick his neck out 
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“Me!” Gordon insisted. “You’re the pilot, Virgil. You’ll be needed back 
on Thunderbird.” 

He waited till Virgil had checked the grapnel and then went slowly 
down, shining his torch beam into the depths below him. At any moment he 
expected the Geiger to start clicking, but it didn’t. 

“Okay?” called Virgil after a time. 


“Yeah. Down to fifty feet. I can see water below.” 

At a hundred feet, Gordon saw the walls of the shaft angling away from 
him rapidly. He locked the rope about his arm and swung in space, shining 
his torch about him. Some fifty feet below stretched a great sheet of water, 
the boundaries of which were beyond the range of his torch. “Found 
something?” asked Virgil over the intercom. “Scott figured there was a 
reservoir down here,” he reported. “Looks like he was right, Virgil. It’s a 
subterranean lake. Enough water to supply a small town. No wonder they 
built this fort here.” 

“Any sign of anything else?” 

Dangling there, Gordon probed the darkness with the powerful beam, 
but saw nothing except the cold, still surface of the water gleaming like a 
vast malevolent eye. 

“Nothing,” he reported. “Maybe if I could get Thunderbird Four down 
here and take a look beneath the surface—but I guess that’s impossible.” 

“Hold it!” Virgil cut in urgently. “Message coming through from base.” 

Virgil listened intently as his father spoke urgently. “An unidentified 
rocket craft has been reported passing over Europe at five thousand miles 
an hour. Last radar contact was twenty minutes ago at a post in the English 
Channel. The craft’s speed was down to one thousand miles an hour and it 
was heading west at fifteen hundred feet, too low, the operator thought. It 
was firing retro-rockets and he figured it was in trouble and making for 
West Airport at Land’s End.” 

“Sounds like Thunderbird One, Dad,” Virgil said. “You checked with 
West Airport?” 

“Yeah. The craft didn’t land there. But they’ve had unconfirmed reports 
of a winged aircraft making a forced landing about fifty miles west, in the 
Dartmoor National Park. That’s a pretty uninhabited region, and it’s still 
night over there. Might be some hours before a search party locates 
anything. Better get there fast.” 

“Okay, Dad. But I can’t make it much under two hours.” “Sure. I’m 
contacting Lady Penelope. She should be able to get there well before you. 
Whatever’s happened, we don’t want outsiders snooping around. She’ll fix 


things, and if Scott’s on the craft maybe she can help him.” “F.A.B. We’re 
on our way in five minutes, Dad.” 
He began to haul Gordon from the well. 


Lying in her four-poster bed in the huge Creighton-Ward mansion, Lady 
Penelope opened her eyes and stared languidly up at the craggy-faced grey- 
haired man in flamboyant purple dressing gown who was standing beside 
her bed with a tray bearing a silver tea-pot. 

“Really, Parker,” she drawled. “I appreciate your efficiency, but—” She 
stifled a yawn and glanced at her jewelled wristwatch—“isn’t morning tea 
at two o’clock rather over-doing things?” 

“Beggin’ your pardon, ma’am,” said the one-time cracksman, putting 
the tray down on the bedside cabinet. “But you will hobserve I ’ave brought 
no cup and saucer for your ladyship. The teapot is the hoperative thing, 
m’ lady.” 

As he spoke a bleep sounded from the lid of the pot and Lady Penelope 
smiled and sat up, pushing back her honey-coloured hair. 

“T get your point, Parker. A call for me. Thank you!” She turned the 
knob on the top of the teapot lid and Alan Tracy’s voice floated into the 
room. 

“Lady Penelope from International Rescue Space Station. Father wants 
to speak to you.” 

“Ah, good morning, Alan. How are you? Top of the world, of course. 
Please put your father through.” 

“Listen, Penny,” Jeff said urgently. “We believe that Thunderbird One 
has crash-landed on Dartmoor.” 

“Oh!” The languor vanished from the girl on the bed and a look of 
concern flashed over her pretty face. “Is Scott all right?” 

“That’s what we don’t know. We’re not even sure he’s there. We haven’t 
heard from him in over two hours, and the last time we did he was down a 
well in a derelict fort in the middle of the Gobi desert.” 

“Good heavens, Mr. Tracy, how your boys do get around! What do you 
want me to do?” 


Jeff told her all he knew about the mysterious disappearance of Scott 
and his plane. 

“If Scott’s still in that rocket craft, he’s not alone. But who or what’s 
with him I sure don’t know. I’d like you to get out there and find 
Thunderbird. But Scott’s the first consideration. If he’s okay, then see that 
nobody gets a chance to examine Thunderbird too closely. We don’t want 
our secrets filched. Virgil, Gordon and Brains are on their way in 
Thunderbird Two. They should be there in two hours from now. If you find 
Scott’s craft, you can talk them down to it. Then Virgil will take over.” 

“That will be most convenient, Mr Tracy. Perhaps I shall be able to get 
back in time for breakfast.” 

As he signed off, Jeff chuckled, in spite of his worry about Scott. 

He knew that Lady Penelope’s languid, unflappable pose was the cover 
for an ice-cool brain, a steely courage and a capacity for lightning action 
that many a secret agent of the opposite sex would have envied. 

She flung back the pink satin bedclothes and smiled up at her butler. 

“The Rolls, please, Parker. As quickly as you can!” 

“Yes, m’lady.” 

“But, Parker,” she added as he started for the door, “you’d better change 
first. That thing you’re wearing is scarcely appropriate for exploring the 
wilds of darkest Dartmoor.” 

“No, m’lady.” He grinned. “But if I might say so, it’s a bit more 
becomin’ than the suit I wore the last time I—em—stayed in that part of the 
country.” 

“Ah, yes. That was when you were a guest of the government, wasn’t it, 
Parker? But this time we have no idea who our hosts may be, so we must go 
prepared for the worst.” She frowned. “I think something dark and loose- 
fitting that would not encumber my movements would be suitable for my 
attire.” 

Within a few minutes the pink six-wheeled Rolls Royce was waiting on 
the moonlit drive outside the white-columned portico of the mansion. Lady 
Penelope, dressed in a bottle green zoot suit and beret, descended the steps, 
pulling on her gauntlets. 


Parker, now wearing a dark chauffeur’s uniform, was sitting at the 
wheel. 

“You have checked the—ah—armoury, Parker?” 

“Yes, m’lady. Orl present and correct.” 

“Good! From what Mr Tracy says we must be prepared for every 
contingency. Make for the M4.” 

“Yes, m’lady.” 

Lady Penelope sank into the luxurious back seat. “Cigarette, m’lady?” 

“No, thank you, Parker. I shall pass the tedium of the journey by 
catching up on some of the sleep which this unexpected occurrence has 
deprived me of. But do rouse me if anything untoward occurs. Please step 
on it, won’t you?” 

“Certainly, m’ lady.” 

The powerful car rolled down the drive towards the country lane that 
led to the main highway. 

Before the car had slid smoothly through the massive centuries-old 
gateway, Lady Penelope was asleep. 

But Parker knew she was sleeping as a wild cat did, her subconscious 
alert for the slightest hint of danger. If trouble threatened, she would be 
awake almost before he could arouse her. 

Several minutes later Parker tooled the big car on to the M4 and sent it 
screaming westwards at two hundred miles an hour. 

There was little traffic on the fast lanes and half an hour later the glare 
of Bristol appeared in the night sky. Without slackening speed, FAB 1 
whined across a fly-over and hurtled on south-west towards Exeter. 

“Another twenty minutes or so and I’ Il ’ave to be wakin’ her ladyship,” 
Parker murmured. “Pity! If she don’t get enough sleep she’!l be yawnin’ her 
*ead orf this afternoon when she’s showin’ them coachloads of visitors 
around the ’ouse and the perishers’ Il think she’s bored.” He grinned. “As if 
she could be!” 


In a deep ravine in the remote heart of Dartmoor, far from the nearest 
village, Thunderbird One lay- almost hidden by the dense undergrowth. 


Only parts of its silver hull and massive rear rocket units were visible, 
glistening faintly in what little moonlight filtered into the ravine. 

In the small bullet-shaped capsule that clung to the upperside of the hull 
like a leech, The Hood stirred impatiently in his cramped prostrate position, 
and looked at his chronometer. 

“Nearly an hour since we landed,” he muttered. “What is the fool Tracy 
doing? Why does he not leave Thunderbird?” 

He glanced at the picture on a tiny videoscope before him. 

“Why did he land in such a place as this? I believed he was returning to 
the secret base of International Rescue and that at last I would discover its 
location. Perhaps it would be wiser if I detached myself and hid in case I 
am discovered.” 

He pressed a button on the miniature control bank and there was a faint 
whine as the clamps, securing the capsule to the rocket ship, were de- 
magnetized. A red light glowed, he pressed another button, the capsule rose 
silently on underjets and came to rest on a ledge twenty feet above 
Thunderbird One. 

In his screen The Hood studied the half-hidden craft below him 
anxiously. 

“Tracy has very sensitive instruments,” he mused. “Did he detect me?” 

But in the small cockpit of Thunderbird One, Scott Tracy was 
indifferent to the warning light that had flashed on his control bank. 

He was looking at the small glowing blue-white sphere on a console 
before him, listening to a voice that seemed to speak in his brain. 

“Earthman! You will leave your craft and travel to the city you call 
London. You will behave like a normal human, obeying your own natural 
reactions. You will take whatever action is necessary to overcome any 
difficulties or opposition you may meet. But nothing must stop you 
reaching your objective—nothing!” 

“T will obey.” Scott uttered the words aloud in a mechanical toneless 
voice like that of a robot. “I must get to London. Nothing must stop me.” 

“When you arrive you will be instructed what to do. Go, Earthman!” 


Like an automaton Scott opened a panel and took out his casual clothes, 
changing them for his uniform, but retaining his machine pistol, buckling 
the holster about his waist. 

Then, picking up the glowing sphere, which was no bigger or heavier 
than a football, he operated the switch that opened the sliding hatch, and 
went out. The hatch closed automatically behind him. 

Up on the ledge, The Hood watched Scott forcing his way through the 
undergrowth down the ravine. Even when he was lost in deep shadows the 
faint blueish glow of the sphere traced his course. 

“He has the treasure he found in the Gobi,” The Hood muttered, his 
dark eyes glinting evilly. “I shall follow him and get it. The secrets of 
International Rescue can wait a little longer.” 

When the faint glow had vanished into the darkness down the ravine, he 
touched a button and sent the little craft gliding smoothly and slowly in 
pursuit. 


Stop Scott Tracy! 


“DARTMOOR, M’LADY!” Parker announced loudly over his shoulder as the 
Rolls hurtled beyond Exeter. 

“Thank you, Parker! But I have been awake for some time.” Lady 
Penelope delicately patted a yawn. “I have been ruminating, Parker.” 

“Ruminatin’, ma’am?” 

“Chewing things over in my mind.” 

“Er—yes, m’lady!” 

“As a former resident of the locality, where could you hide a plane a 
hundred feet long and with a wing span of eighty feet, Parker?” 

“Meaning Thunderbird One, m’lady?” Parker frowned at the wide 
ribbon of road streaming ahead through the dark forest in the glare of the 
powerful headbeams. “Well, m’lady, seein’ as ’ow Mister Scott can land 
that plane on a postage stamp so ter speak, I should say one of them 
coombes or gorges north of ’ere.” 

“Assuming of course that Scott did land it. From what Jeff said I gather 
he may not be a free agent. However, that is one of the things we must 
discover.” 

The huge car screamed through an underpass. 

“Turn north at the first opportunity, Parker, and take to the wilds.” 

“Yes, m’lady.” 

“And Parker.” 

“WM? lady?” 


“When you do, I think you’d better reduce speed. Transversing 
Dartmoor lanes at two hundred miles an hour is apt to be disconcerting.” 

“Lumme! I’d say it was suicide, m’ lady.” 

Twenty miles further west, Parker swung the car round a clover leaf 
crossing and nosed it into a minor road that climbed across open moorland 
to where a tor raised its craggy shape against the moonlit sky like a sombre 
spectre. “Good ’untin’ country this, m’ lady,” he said. 

“Really, Parker? Stags or foxes?” 

“Men, m’lady. Some of my—er—fellow guests at the establishment wot 
we ’ave just left somewhere to the south of us used ter give the staff quite a 
run fer their money. But things never was the same after they replaced the 
bloodhounds with ’overcraft and flying television cameras.” 

“T can well believe it, Parker. Please stop when we reach the top of that 
ridge. We should have quite a good view of the landscape from there.” 

“Certainly, m’ lady.” 

Presently the car whispered to a halt. There was no sound but the 
screeching of a night bird and the faint roar of vehicles speeding along the 
motorway they had just left. In the stratosphere far above, the jets of a 
rocket liner flared against the stars. 

Lady Penelope sighed. “How peaceful, Parker. It’s so relaxing to get 
away from all the turmoil of the twenty-first century now and then. And of 
course it’s so convenient if one has to get rough with anybody. One can do 
so without causing a scene.” 

“Yes, m’lady. But I can think of better places to be at three o’clock in 
the mornin’.” 

“Your past is haunting you, I’m afraid, Parker.” Lady Penelope looked 
at the steep slope below. “Is that one of the gorges you referred to down 
there?” 

“Yes, m’lady. Once a—er—colleague of mine took part in a ’unt and 
hid down there for three days before they copped ’im.” 

Lady Penelope surveyed the shadowy ravine through powerful night 
glasses. 


“Yes, Parker, I agree it would make quite a good hiding place for a 
vertically-landing craft like Thunderbird One. I don’t suppose these places 
are frequented now. People just don’t ramble as they did in great-great- 
grandmamma’s time. They don’t even pony trek. The machine age has 
made us all so frightfully lazy. Please switch on the auto-locator.” 

Parker pressed a button on the dashboard and a small video screen 
lighted up. 

“There’s just a chance that Scott Tracy may have the homing device on 
his wrist chronometer switched on, Parker. If he’s within range we should 
be able to locate him.” 

“Hexellent idea, m’lady. ’Ullo! Looks like we’ve scored a bullseye first 
time.” 

Lady Penelope leaned forward to peer over Parker’s shoulder at the 
screen, on which a tiny blip had appeared. 

“How interesting,” she murmured. “Just what is the location, Parker?” 

“Two-point-five degrees north-north-west, m’lady. That seems to put it 
somewhere along that gorge to the west, m’lady. It’s comin’ this way.” 

“How very interesting, Parker. Let us descend. I’m sure the exercise 
will do us good. But you’d better bring your gun.” 

“But, m’lady, Mister Scott—” 

“Tt’s not Scott I’m worried about, Parker. How do we know he is 
wearing the chronometer?” 

“TI see what you mean, m’ lady.” 

They left the car and clambered down the scrub-covered slope of the 
ravine. 

“Shall I use a torch, m’lady?” asked Parker as they neared the bottom. 

“No. We’d make such good targets in the dark, you know. But I do wish 
someone would invent a thorn that wasn’t sharp. These bushes are making a 
frightful mess of my suit.” 

“Shush, m’lady,” whispered Parker, grabbing her arm and pulling her 
back. “Look, through there! A sort of glow. It’s coming this way.” 

They crouched among the bushes, peering out towards the faint blueish 
glow. It moved slowly towards them, through the undergrowth. 


“Wot is it, m’lady, a glow-worm?” 

“My dear Parker, when glow-worms grow that big I think it will be time 
for us to emigrate to another planet.” 

Parker swallowed hard. “Then maybe it’s the ?Ound of the Baskervilles 
wot Sherlock ’Omes hinvestigated.” 

“Sherlock Holmes was the figment of the virile imagination of his 
creator, my dear Parker, and so was the ghostly canine.” 

She caught her breath as the glowing object came clearly into view on 
the bottom of the ravine. 

“Tt’s a ball of some sort, Parker, and someone’s carrying it,” she 
whispered. “Shine your torch on him, but keep your gun ready.” 

“Yes, m’lady” 

The powerful beam stabbed through the gloom to touch on an athletic 
figure in light casual jacket and dark roll-neck sweater, who was carrying a 
faintly glowing sphere in the crook of his left arm, as a player might carry a 
football. 

“Why, it’s Scott!” gasped Lady Penelope, moving out from her cover. 
“We’ve found him, Parker.” 

But Scott Tracy ignored her and walked on purposefully, looking 
straight ahead of him. 

Lady Penelope placed herself in his path. 

“Scott! Scott Tracy!” she called. “Don’t you know me? I’m Lady 
Penelope.” 

Without a word, Scott drew his machine pistol and fired twice point- 
blank at her. The tiny missiles hit her in the shoulder and with a gasp of 
mingled pain and surprise she collapsed and sprawled headlong, already 
unconscious from the powerful drug that the missiles had injected into her 
blood stream. 

Recovering from his amazement, Parker gave a bellow of rage and 
charged at Scott. 

“You flamin’ young idiot—” 

The words died on his lips as Scott swung and fired at him. With a 
choking grunt Parker crumpled and fell across Lady Penelope. 


Without another look at the unconscious figures, Scott Tracy strode on 
down the widening ravine. 

Floating in his hover machine in the darkness above. The Hood smiled 
coldly as he watched. 

“Tracy is determined to protect the treasure at all costs. It is obvious he 
will stop at nothing. If I am to steal it I must use great cunning. But so long 
as I can trail him there is no hurry. He may lead me to other secrets of 
International Rescue.” 

At the end of the ravine a four-strand wire fence barred Scott’s path. He 
tried to get between the wires and recoiled as a flickering blue light 
enveloped him. 

As he hesitated, the voice in his brain said, “Nothing must stop you, 
Earthman.” 

“T hear,” he said tonelessly. “I will obey.” 

He flicked the yellow barrel from his machine pistol and snapped into 
place the red one from his belt. He fired at one of the posts of the electrified 
fence and a hail of explosive bullets demolished it. With a vivid flash the 
charged wires flew apart, rolling back on themselves in a shower of sparks. 

Scott strode on through the gap. Sheep and cattle, bedded down for the 
night, rose and fled in panic, bleating and mooing, when he approached 
them with that weirdly glowing sphere. 

At the far side of the meadow, Scott climbed between the strands of the 
de-charged fence and reached a minor roadway, bathed in moonlight, 
twisting away over the open moor. 

He glanced at the compass on his wrist and turned south at a steady 
pace, oblivious of the bullet-shaped craft that hovered almost soundlessly 
some distance behind him. 

“He is making for the main motorway,” The Hood mused. “It is strange 
that an organisation like International Rescue should not have arranged to 
pick him up in a vehicle.” He glanced at the tiny video scanner-screen 
before him. “Ah, something is coming up behind him. I must rise higher. I 
do not want to be seen.” 


The powerful head beams of a speeding car picked out the trudging 
figure of Scott, and with a wheezing of air brakes the vehicle slowed and 
stopped alongside him. 

The burly man behind the wheel flipped open a hatch on the transparent 
casing and said cheerfully, “Want a lift, pal?” 

Without a word, Scott got in beside the driver, who released the brakes 
and sped on. 

“T’m making for Plymouth,” he said affably. “That suit you, or would 
you like me to drop you at the main motorway?” 

When Scott made no reply, he glanced at him curiously. “Say, what’s 
that ball thing you’re carrying—>?" 

He broke off with a gulp when he saw that Scott was pointing his 
machine pistol at him. 

“Stop and get out!” Scott ordered, tonelessly. 

“Bu ” 

“T said stop and get out, mister.” 

The man met Scott’s bleak eyes and then slammed on his brakes. As the 
car eased to a halt on the deserted road, he opened the door hastily and 
almost fell out into the road. 

Scott shut the hatch behind him, and slid into the driving seat. The car 
roared away down the road, leaving its owner staring dazedly after it. Only 
when the glaring tail lights had vanished over a rise did he recover from the 
shock and start running frantically towards a farmhouse, visible in the 
moonlight beyond a low stone wall. 

The farm was a relic of the old days, picturesque, dark and forbidding, 
with solid granite-block walls and slate roof. It had not changed much in 
three hundred years, and at first the motorist thought it was deserted. Then 
he saw a gleam of light behind a blind in an upper window, and hammered 
on the stout door. 

He hammered again and again until at last there was the sound of heavy 
plodding footsteps. A light appeared through chinks in the shutters covering 
a ground floor window. Then bolts were screechingly withdrawn and with a 





rattling of a guard chain, the door creaked open a foot and a torch was 
flashed on him. 

A dour, elderly man peered out at him suspiciously. The squat, ugly 
barrel of a shotgun was lined at his stomach. 

“Ar!” growled the old man. “Was thinkin’ you’m might be a convict 
from the big house. What you want this time o’ mornin’? Even cows ain’t 
up yet.” 

“My car 

“Ain’t got your car, mister. Ain’t got nowt but a hover tractor meself, 
and that’s a white elephant. Them new fangled things is always goin’ 
wrong.” 

“T don’t mean I want my car. My car’s been stolen. A man I gave a lift 
to held me up with a gun and fe 

“Ar! He’ll be one of them convicts all right, mister. But funny we ain’t 
heard no alarm signal » 

“Look, if he was a convict,” the exasperated motorist broke in 
impatiently, “the police ought to be warned. That car can do a hundred and 
fifty miles an hour, once he reaches the motorway. Have you got a radio- 
telephone?" 

“Ar! But it ain’t much o’ one. Another of them new fangled things.” 

“It doesn’t matter what it’s like, so long as it gets a message through. 
For Pete’s sake open up. That man’s armed. He’ll probably stop at nothing 
to make a getaway. You don’t want a murder on your conscience, do you?” 
Grumbling to himself, the farmer unhooked the chain and opened the door. 
But he kept a watchful eye on the motorist and held the shotgun ready to 
counter any aggressive move he might make. 

“What’s the matter with you?” the motorist demanded, eyeing the 
shotgun nervously. “Don’t you trust me?” 

“How do I know you ain’t the convict, huh? Held up a feller and 
pinched his clothes?” 

“You must be crazy! [ll show you whether I’m telling the truth or not. 
Where’s the phone?” 

“Over in your corner.” 
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The old man flashed his torch on an ancient radiotelephone standing on 
a table at the far end of the danksmelling room. It reminded the motorist of 
pictures he had seen of the instruments used in the outbacks of Australia a 
century ago to link isolated settlers. 

He dashed to it and picked up the receiver, dialling ‘Emergency.’ There 
was no sound. The instrument seemed dead. 

“What’s wrong with it?” he demanded. 

The farmer shook his head. “If you hadn’t been in such a tearing hurry, 
I’d have told you, mister. Me mains generator’s broken down. I’Il have to 
crank it for you.” He caught hold of the handle of a manual generator and 
started to turn it like the starting handle of an early motor car, while the 
motorist fumed. 

“Over five minutes wasted already,” he exclaimed. “Depends which 
way you look at it, mister. If I hadn’t answered the door to you, you 
wouldn’t have found another place to phone from for five miles—if you’d 
found it in the dark.” 

The motorist swallowed hard. Then a humming and crackling sounded 
in the receiver. He dialled ‘Emergency’ again, and a faint voice said, 
“Regional Emergency. What can I do for you?” 

“Give me police headquarters—fast.” 

“Stand by.” 

The motorist glared at the old man. “For Pete’s sake don’t stop 
cranking. They sound far enough away to be on the moon.” 

An instant later he was gabbling out his story. 


Thousands of miles away on the tropical island base of International 
Rescue, Jeff Tracy finished the report he was dictating and got up from his 
desk to pace the lounge, his rugged face set in a frown. 

Tin-Tin regarded him anxiously. 

“Don’t worry, Mr. Tracy,” she said gently. “I’m sure Scott’s all right.” 

“T wish I had your confidence, honey,” he said with a tight smile. “This 
whole thing’s so strange, it’s got me real scared.” 

He stopped at his desk and pressed a button. 


“Base to space station,” he said into the microphone when it rose from 
its secret cavity beneath the glass ashtray. “Any news from Lady Penelope 
yet, Alan?” 

“No, Dad.” 

“Tt’s well over an hour since I briefed her about Scott and Thunderbird 
One.” 

“We’ve got to give her time, Dad. Searching a big, sparsely populated 
area like that in the dark isn’t easy. From local transmissions I’ve been 
monitoring, the rescue services have drawn a blank, too. They figure that 
report of a plane crash-landing was a false alarm. Apparently they get 
plenty of ’em.” 

“Yeah! I can believe that. The few folks who still live out there in the 
wilds are a bit primitive, son. Believe in witches and spooks, I guess. Some 
of the first reports of flying saucers came from Dartmoor.” 

“They were proved not to be myths years later.” 

“Sure. And I’ve got a hunch that whoever reported that aircraft crash- 
landing wasn’t imagining it. ll bet my last dollar Thunderbird’s out there 
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“Hold it, Dad. I’m picking up a transmission on their police frequency. 
Sounds kind of interesting. I’ switch it through.” 

Jeff Tracy listened intently as the voice of the police radio announcer 
floated from the loudspeaker. 

“West Regional headquarters calling all cars. Calling all cars. Car 
number WFX3576 XL reported stolen from Bren Tor region at three-point- 
one three hours. Man held up driver at gun point and forced him to get out. 
Description of man. Age middle twenties. Dark hair, clean shaven, dimple 
in chin, wearing light fawn casual jacket and dark blue roll neck sweater. 
Speaks with American accent.” 

“Mr Tracy. I...” 

“Quiet, please, Tin-Tin! Let me listen.” 

“this man is armed with a machine pistol of unusual design with a red 
barrel. First reports that he was a convict on the run from Dartmoor 
Criminal Detention Centre are now discounted. No convicts are missing. 


But this man is dangerous and it is believed he may shoot to resist arrest. 
The globe he carries may be a lethal weapon, even a hydromic bomb with 
which he intends to commit an act of sabotage. I will now repeat the 
message... 

Jeff, his face set tight, switched the relay to the tape recorder, and 
looked at Tin-Tin. 

“Well, my dear?” 

“That description, Mr Tracy, it fits Scott. They were the clothes he was 
wearing when he left here to take off in Thunderbird One.” 

“Yeah, I know.” 

“Someone could have held up Scott and taken his clothes and pistol, 
Father,” said John, who had come into the room with Grandma and Kyrano 
while the police message was being relayed. 

“Sure,” retorted the old lady with a scornful look at him. “And they hi- 
jacked his hair and face and his dimple, too, while they were about it. 
Phooey! I don’t know what it’s all about, but that guy they’re talking about 
is Scott or I’m a two-headed mongoose.” 

Jeff gave her a fond smile. “And no one could accuse you of being that, 
Grandma,” he said. “You’re right. That’s Scott all right. But what’s he 
doing, behaving like a cheap gangster?” 

Grandma put her hands on her hips. “Must be out of his mind, Jeff. I 
knew it would happen, all this dashing about at these fantastic speeds. It’s 
not natural.” 

Jeff looked at her shrewdly. “Maybe you’ve got something there, too. 
Leastways, somewhere near the truth. Why did he take Thunderbird there in 
the first place? Brains suggested he wasn’t acting of his own volition. 
Suppose he wasn’t out of his mind, but something has got possession of his 
mind!” 

“But that’s incredible, Father!” John protested. 

“Ts it?” Jeff growled, beginning to pace the floor again. “Take a feller 
who’s hypnotised. He looks like the same person, talks like him, but 
someone else controls his mind. Supposing someone, or something, some 
evil entity has got possession of Scott’s mind. - 





“You mean something he found down there in that well in the Gobi, 
Dad?” Alan broke in from his video image in the picture frame. 

“Yes. That would have accounted for his taking Thunderbird to England 
without checking with us. That would account for this fantastic behaviour 
we’ ve just heard about.” 

“It is possible, Mr Tracy,” Kyrano said quietly. “Many things are 
possible of which even in this age of great electronic and engineering 
marvels we do not know about. There are many mysteries still to be 
revealed.” 

“This strange enemy who always seems to be waging a private war 
against International Rescue. He could be at the back of it,” Jeff growled. 

“That’s so, Father,” John said. “It’s mighty queer how he always seems 
to be around when the boys arrive at an emergency point.” 

“Poor Scott,” said Tin-Tin with a catch in her voice. “The police are 
treating him like a dangerous lunatic. They may shoot to kill if he tries to 
resist them.” 

“Yes,” grunted Jeff. “And in a small country like England there’s not 
much chance of a car eluding a police dragnet for long.” 

He looked up at Alan’s image. “Where’s Thunderbird Two, son?” 

“Over the Black Sea. Estimated time of arrival forty minutes.” 

“That may be too late. Lady Penelope’s our only hope. I can’t 
understand why you can’t contact her. But keep on trying.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tf you get through to her tell her she must stop Scott at all costs before 
the police get to him.” 


The Hunt 


PARKER GROANED and sat up, rubbing his upper arm and looking dazedly 
about him in the darkness of the ravine. 

“Cor,” he muttered: “What goes on? I’ve got a taste in me mouth like 
old boots. Lumme!” 

He caught sight of the slender, still figure on the ground beside him. 

“M? lady!” He knelt and raised her into a sitting position, her golden 
head cushioned against his powerful shoulders. “M’lady!” He patted her 
cheeks. “Swipe me! If anything’s happened to her, I’11——” 

“Really, Parker!” She opened her blue eyes and smiled weakly up at 
him. “I didn’t know you cared.” 

“Thank ’eavens, ma’am! If you hadn’t come round I don’t know what 
I’d have done. Life wouldn’t have been the same.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Parker! You’ve been looking at too many of those 
sloppy romances on the telly.” Tenderly, she felt her sore shoulder. “After 
all, they were only knock-out missiles Scott fired. They have no permanent 
effect. But it’s most annoying.” 

“Annoying? It was downright crazy, m’ lady.” 

“I’m talking about my suit, Parker. There are two distinct punctures in 
it. It won’t be fit to be seen, what with those thorns.” 

“Lumme! This ain’t no time to be worrying about clothes, m’lady. That 
young lunatic’s runnin’ amok. Maybe he’II start using explosive bullets on 
somebody else next.” 


“Yes, Parker. I am rather afraid that is a distinct possibility.” She got to 
her feet, brushing herself down. “It is—er—disconcerting to contemplate 
that he might have used them on us.” 

“He’s stark raving mad! He must be!” 

“I’d hardly put it as high as that, Parker. A little barmy perhaps, but he 
was certainly not raving. In fact he never said a word, which is in a way the 
most frightening aspect.” 

“Well, we’ve orl got our different ways of looking at things, m’lady, but 
me, I’d rather a bloke didn’t talk than fire a perishin’ machine pistol at me.” 

“Come, Parker,” Lady Penelope said, turning away and beginning to 
climb the slope. “We are wasting too much time in fruitless discussion.” 
She glanced at her watch. “We have been unconscious for twenty minutes. 
We must try to find Scott.” 

He clambered after her, but when he reached the top she was already in 
the car with the UHF transmitter switched on. 

“Phew!” he gasped. “I ain’t as young as I was, m’lady, and I never was 
cut out for cross-country runnin’.” “Quiet, Parker, please. I’m trying to get 
International Rescue.” 

Parker grunted and got to his seat. 

“International Rescue from FAB 1. Lady Penelope speaking. Can you 
read me, Space Station?” 

“FAB 1 from space station. Come in, Lady Penelope! Alan Tracy here. 
I’ve been trying to get you for the last ten minutes. Where are you?” 

“Somewhere in the wild and woolly west, Alan,” she drawled. “I’ve 
seen Scott.” 

“Thank Juniper for that! Whatever you do don’t let him get away. Hold 
him, if you have to tie him hand and foot." 

“Not so fast, dear boy. I said I’d seen him. I haven’t an earthly where he 
is now. I thought I should check with you.” 

Rapidly she reported her encounter with Scott. 

“So it’s true,” he said despondently. “We were all hoping that by some 
miracle it wasn’t Scott, but if you recognised him— Listen, Lady Penelope. 
This may be a matter of life and death.” 


He told her about the police alert. 

“Dear me,” Lady Penelope said. “This is all very alarming.” 

But beneath her casual tone, Alan could sense genuine concern for his 
brother. 

“Dad wants you to find Scott before the police get to him.” 

“T had already felt it imperative to do so, Alan. Parker and I have one 
great advantage over the police, the homing device on Scott’s chronometer, 
providing he is not already out of range.” 

“That’s great, Lady Penelope! There’s just one other thing. We’ve been 
in touch with Brains in Thunderbird Two. He suggests that the glowing 
sphere Scott is carrying may be the thing that’s making him behave in this 
crazy way. It could have some kind of hypnotic influence over him.” 

“In view of what you say, that seems eminently feasible. I shall be 
keeping in touch, Alan. Goodbye for now.” 

“So long, Lady Penelope, and good luck! We’re all banking on you. 
Virgil’s coming in as fast as he can, but he’s still thirty minutes away, and 
by then—” 

“T understand, Alan, but the worst seldom happens, you know.” 

“ °Ceptin’ to them wot crosses swords with you, m’lady,” Parker said 
with satisfaction as he started the car. “But wot was all that about the cops?” 

She told him and he shook his head. 

“Cor, that’s bad, m’lady! They never was fools, but these days, with all 
that radar and ’overcraft and ’idden eyes, a bloke on the run ain’t got the 
chance of a snowflake in a furnace.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Parker,” she said, putting a cigarette in her long 
jewelled holder and touching flame to it with a silver lighter. “We have 
outwitted them ourselves on quite a few occasions. Please switch to the 
police frequency and let us ascertain what the latest position of the—er— 
parties is.” 

Parker frowned as he listened to the broadcast. 

“They ain’t found Mister Scott yet, m’lady. But they’ve set up 
roadblocks on all motorways out of the county and none of the minor roads 


lead anywhere in perticular. And if e’ ain’t out by dawn they’ll get the 
overs and the flyin’ eyes on him, and then it’!1 all be U.P.” 

“Don’t be so despondent, Parker. You forget Scott is not alone.” 

“°E ain’t? But I thought——” The car swerved violently and almost 
hurtled across the open moor as he glanced hastily round at Lady Penelope. 
“Strewth! You don’t mean that ball he ’ad. " 

“The Tracys feel it may be an alien intelligence which has a sinister 
influence over him, Parker. I agree the thought is rather disturbing, but I 
think while Scott has it he will be safe from the police.” 

“T don’t get that, m’ lady.” 

“Consider the circumstances, Parker,” she said, puffing at her cigarette 
and regarding the lights of the vehicles speeding along the great western 
motorway towards which they were descending. “If it is to be assumed that 
this —er—intelligence has forced Scott to bring Thunderbird to Britain, it 
must have some purpose in doing so. Consequently it is not going to allow 
its agent, Scott, to be liquidated before he attains the objective that has been 
set for him.” 

Parker’s jaw sagged. “Lumme! That’s way above me ’ead, m’ lady.” 

“In other words, Parker, I believe this intelligence will protect Scott in 
the event of anything threatening to interfere with its own plans.” 

“Let’s ope you’re right, m’ lady.” 

“The thing that intrigues me, Parker, is what those plans are. Where is 
Scott unwittingly taking that glowing sphere? What is he going to do with it 
when he gets there? And, most important of all, what will be the effect on 
the world?” 

“The world, m’lady? But a little thing like that couldn’t id 

“Hydromic bombs are only little things, Parker, comparatively 
speaking, but they can create a frightful mess when they go off. If this 
intelligence, as we shall call it, comes from somewhere in deep space, far 
from our own galaxy, it may be able to harness powers beyond our 
comprehension.” 

“Cor! You talk like a ’cyclerpedia, m’lady. But I think I get the ’ang of 
it. If we don’t do somethin’ to put the kybosh on this caper the ’ole 








perishin’ world’s likely to go up in smoke, huh?” 

“Ye-es. Something like that, Parker. I pray I am wrong. We’re nearly on 
the motorway. Keep switched in to the police frequency, just in case they 
locate poor Scott before we do.” 

“Yes, m’lady. But I do wish I’d took out a bigger hinsurance when I ’ad 
the chance.” 

“Tf I am right in my interpretation of the situation, Parker, there would 
be no one to draw the money from your demise. Now please do keep your 
attention on the road. We don’t want to have an accident, do we?” 


Twenty miles east, Scott Tracy eased the stolen car out of the minor 
road and swung it up the slope to the motorway. As he emerged into the 
slow lane, a super-charged car, with a screaming siren and revolving blue 
beacon on its canopy, hurtled past. A hundred yards up the road its brakes 
were slammed on and it swung across to block the slow lane. 

Scott mechanically applied his own brakes. 

The sphere on the seat beside him glowed more intensely. 

“Nothing must stop you, Earthman,” commanded that soundless voice 
in his brain. 

“T hear,” he said tonelessly. “I will obey.” 

As the uniformed men leapt from the car ahead with drawn guns, Scott 
swung his car in a sharp U turn, tortured tyres squealing a protest. Then he 
stabbed down his foot and sent the vehicle screaming back the way it had 
come. 

“The crazy lunatic!” a police officer yelled. “He’s straddling the two 
fast lanes and there’s a car belting up . 

He broke off, staring open-mouthed as the flaring headlamps of a 
speeding car bore down on Scott’s vehicle. 

“Holy smoke!” another officer gulped. “There won’t even be any pieces 
to pick up.” 

They watched, fascinated with horror, as the two cars rushed together. 
At the last second, it seemed, Scott swung his car aside. There was a 
screeching and a cascade of sparks as metal grazed metal, and the oncoming 





car seemed to leap the barrier in the centre of the highway, somersaulted 
twice and shot across the westbound lines to plough through a hedge. 

By the time the flabbergasted officers had recovered from their shock, 
Scott’s car had vanished in the darkness of the minor road from which it 
had just emerged. 

“Crazy! Crazy as a coot!” one of them gasped. 

“Or just desperate enough not to care,” growled his companion. “He 
must have nerves of steel. But he’s our man, all right. Report to regional 
control, Tim. I’ll see if there’s anything to be done for that other poor devil, 
if I can find him.” 

But to his surprise the officer found the other driver standing beside his 
overturned wrecked car, bleeding from cuts to his face and muttering 
unbelievingly to himself. 

“Mad! Mad! Fellow like that ought to be put away.” 

“He’ll be put away all right when we catch up with him, sir,” the officer 
said grimly. “But I’m not sure it’ll be behind bars. Come on! We’d better 
get you to hospital for a check up, sir.” 


Ten minutes later a man came out of an all night café on one of the 
motorway lay-bys and gaped in amazement at the stranger sitting behind the 
wheel of his car. 

“Hey, what the blazes 

A pistol barrel slid through the open hatch and he flung up his hands 
defensively. There was a double splattering report and he felt the impact of 
a needle bullet in his raised arm. But that was the last thing he felt, for he 
was unconscious before he hit the ground. He did not see his car accelerate 
out of the lay-by and swing eastwards on the motorway. 

A few moments later, the excited manager of the cafe was babbling over 
the radio-telephone to regional police headquarters. 

“fellow in a light jacket and dark sweater. Shot him down in cold 
blood, he did, and hi-jacked his car. Left his own there. The number?— 
WFX 3576 XL—The number of the hi-jacked car? Wait a minute, I’ll get 
the fellow’s papers and see if it’s among ’em.—” 


| Teed 


Ten miles east flashing red lights at the entrance to an underpass 
brought two cars to a halt. Barriers had reduced the motorway to a single 
slow lane. 

Scott Tracy, sitting behind the wheel of the car he had just taken from 
outside the cafe, stared blankly at the two officers who were approaching 
with drawn guns. 

“Nothing must stop you, Earthman!” said the voice in his brain, and the 
eerily glowing sphere became brighter. 

“T hear,” Scott said mechanically. “I will obey.” 

He snapped the yellow barrel from his pistol and clicked the blue barrel 
into place. As the officers came nearer, he slid open the window panel and 
fired at the roadway at their feet, three times in quick succession. Three tiny 
pellets hit the hard surface and exploded with a soft phut. Dark pungent 
smoke billowed up to form a dense fog. 

Coughing and spluttering, the two policemen staggered away and Scott 
drove slowly on through the fog, firing pellets ahead of him. 

At the last minute a gasping officer by the barrier saw the car looming 
up through the dense smoke screen and leapt aside. 

His face expressionless, Scott put his foot down and accelerated through 
the barrier. 

Then he hurtled eastwards, leaving a slowly drifting pall of smoke 
behind him and five wheezing half-blinded patrolmen. 

As the big Rolls glided along the motorway twenty miles to the west, 
Lady Penelope listened to the urgent police broadcast with a frown 
puckering her pretty face. 

She took her cigarette holder from her mouth and stubbed out the half- 
consumed cigarette. 

"Parker, a curious thing is happening. Scott has used knockout missiles 
and fog pellets in his pistol. Not once has he resorted to lethal explosive 
bullets to get himself out of trouble.” 

“So what, m’ lady?” 


“Tt appears to me that Scott, while not the master of his own mind, is 
reacting to situations according to his ingrained feelings. He has not turned 
killer. That gives me hope. We can close on him without undue danger. I 
think I have an idea to deal with him which may be effective.” “Well, we’d 
better make it quick, m’lady,” Parker growled. “If we don’t get him, those 
cops will. They must be ’opping mad by now.” 

“We shall, Parker. We shall. Please step on it.” 

“Yes, m’lady!” 


The Capture 


THE BIG PINK Rolls screamed across the flyover, leaving a twelve-wheeled 
tanker as if it were standing still. Beyond the low hills far ahead darkness 
was turning faintly grey and the stars were dimming. 

“Dawn cannot be far away, Parker,” drawled Lady Penelope, flicking 
ash from her cigarette. 

“No, m’lady. Barely an hour, if the sun ain’t late.” 

“In this age of miracles, one must be prepared even for that, I suppose. 
But unfortunately we cannot depend on it, so we have less than an hour to 
catch Scott. Once it is light I am afraid the police will bring all their 
resources to bear on him. Where is he now?” 

Parker glanced at the screen on the dashboard. 

“Ten miles ahead of us, m’lady, travellin’ at happroximately an ’undred- 
and-fifty miles an hour.” 

“Evidently in a hurry. What are the police doing?” 

“According to their latest bulletin they’ve lost contact with ’im. But 
they think he’s still heading east and they’ve set up more road blocks on the 
Somerset boundary.” 

“Then I think we can assume that Scott will not try to bulldoze his way 
through with the aid of smoke pellets. He’ll know the police will be 
prepared for that move. 

“Most likely he will turn off the motorway before he reaches the road 
blocks and try some other route. You’d better close up on him, Parker.” 


“Yes, m’lady.” Parker accelerated. “Might I suggest overtakin’ and usin’ 
the tyre slasher?” 

“My dear Parker! We are not pursuing an enemy. With slashed tyres at a 
hundred-and-fifty miles an hour poor Scott would be lucky if he survived. 
Just get him in view.” Presently the rear lights of a vehicle appeared on the 
straight moonlit ribbon of road far ahead. 

“There e’ blows, m’lady!” 

“Maintain this distance, Parker. Where is the next turnoff point?” 

“The other side of Blackdown reservoir flyover, about five miles ahead, 
m’ lady.” 

“We will be there in two minutes. Be prepared to turn off.” 

Presently the hump of the flyover appeared in the moonlight. The tail 
lights of the car they were pursuing were already hurtling up the approach 
gradient. The Rolls screamed in pursuit. As it reached the top of the slope, 
Parker exclaimed, “’E’s slowing down, m’ lady!” 

“Then he must be going to turn off.” 

Something erupted in a gout of flame and smoke a short distance ahead, 
hurling up great chunks of concrete. 

At the speed the Rolls was travelling it was impossible for even its 
powerful retro-pack air brakes to halt it in time. 

Parker swung the wheel hard over. Tyres screeching, the car hurtled 
across the lanes towards the viaduct parapet. Parker stabbed a button with 
his foot and flame flared from beneath the headlights. A section of the 
parapet disintegrated under the impact of a barrage of rocket shells a second 
before the vehicle would have crashed into it. 

“Well done, Parker,” said a quiet voice from the rear seat as FAB 1 
hurtled through the gap and the gleam of water appeared far below. 
“Hydrofoils!” 

“T’ve already took happropriate action, m’ lady. ’Old tight!” 

The dark waters of the great reservoir rushed up to meet the car. It 
landed with a tremendous splash, sank a little under its impetus, then rose 
clear of the water, skimming over it on the fore and aft hydrofoils which 
had been lowered at a touch of a button on the dashboard. 


“You showed great presence of mind, Parker. We might have had a 
nasty accident.” 

“Thank you, m’lady. Maybe I ought to radio the cops and warn ’em 
about that ’ole in the viaduct?” 

“Do, Parker. Strictly speaking it should not be necessary. Automatic 
warning signals should have operated along the motorway immediately. But 
we can take no chances. The next motorist along might not be so lucky as 
we.” 

“Where to now, m’lady?” Parker asked when he had radioed the 
warning to the police control centre. 

“Make for the far end of the viaduct. We must take up the chase again.” 

“Yes, m/’lady.” Parker swung the Rolls and the vortex-aquajet 
powerpack on the rear hydrofoil sent the vehicle skimming across the 
reservoir to the far bank. 

“Did Mister Scott plant that bomb, m’ lady?” 

“Who else? It means he is now resorting to violence. That is most 
distressing. Can you still locate him?” 

Parker glanced at the blip on the screen. “Your ’unch was right, m’lady. 
He’s now leaving the motorway and heading north again.” 

“Please don’t lose him. We must stop him as soon as possible before he 
can do more damage.” 

The Rolls reached the bank. Parker found a slipway and ran the car up 
it, crashed through a gate on to a road and swung north. 

“He’s now seven miles ahead of us,” he said. 





A section of the parapet disintegrated 

“We have lost valuable ground. Try to make it up, Parker.” 

“Yes, m’lady.” 

Parker put down his foot and sent the big Rolls whining along the 
straight narrow road. It flashed beneath a monorail flyover, screamed round 
an S bend, thundered through a long tunnel beneath a hill and came out on a 
clear road winding over an open heath. 

“There he is, m’lady,” he reported as the twin red lights came into view 
ahead. “We’ve picked up three miles on ’im.” 

“Splendid! But I wish we knew where he was heading, Parker. If my 
geography is not at fault, there is a private airfield some miles ahead.” 

“Yes, m’lady. You think di 

“We’ve not time to speculate, Parker. We must assume that is where he 
is making for. Please step on it.” 





FAB 1 screamed through the pre-dawn. The red lamps ahead came back 
as though the lights were travelling in reverse. Then they vanished as the 
car swung round a bend. When the Rolls hurtled round in pursuit, the other 
car was turning at speed into the gateway of a field some distance ahead. 

“T was right, Parker.” 

“But if he’s actin’ automatic like, ’ow did he know the airfield was 
ere?” 

“He landed Thunderbird One here on a rescue operation some months 
ago. Look out, Parker! Don’t overshoot the gateway.” 

Parker braked and locked the wheel in a right-angle turn. Six tyres 
squealing a chorus of protest, the car shot through the gateway and wheezed 
to a halt beside its now stationary quarry. 

In the centre of the airfield stood a twin-jet plane. A figure was running 
towards it, clutching under his arm something that glowed with an eerie 
blue-white light in the gloom. 

“There he goes, Parker!” Lady Penelope shouted, excitement stripping 
her of her calm for once. “Stop him!” 

“Me? I ain’t no champion sprinter.” 

“Your gun, Parker! Fire at his legs. It’s no time for half measures.” 

Parker flung himself from the Rolls and took swift aim at the running 
figure of Scott Tracy. Twice he fired. But Scott ran on towards the plane. 

“Lumme! I couldn’t have missed!” 

“That thing, whatever it is, may have projected a force field to protect 
him.” 

Lady Penelope snatched a small pistol from her handbag and leapt from 
the car. 

Scott was almost up to the plane. She took careful aim and fired. With a 
soft phutting noise a tiny missile sped on its way. 

An instant later there was a flash as it struck the hull of the plane just 
ahead of Scott. 

He ran on a pace or two, then staggered, putting his hands to his face 
and letting the glowing sphere fall to the ground. It rolled under the plane. 
Scott stumbled and pitched forward to lie still a few yards from it. 


“Cor! ’Ow d’you work it, m’lady?” 

“A neuro-gas shell, Parker. Solid missiles can’t penetrate a force field, 
but gases—like air, for instance—must filter through or Scott could not 
breathe. He’ll be out for an hour. His nerve centres are paralysed and he 
cannot respond to hypnotic impulses from that sphere now.” 

“Nice work, m’lady,” Parker grinned, starting forward eagerly. “Now all 
we’ ve got to do is collect Mister Scott.” 

She caught him by the arm. “Don’t be rash, Parker! Look at that 
sphere!” 

Parker’s mouth went dry. The sphere beneath the plane was glowing 
brightly, intermittently, like a warning beacon. 

“Swipe me! It kind of looks annoyed, don’t it! Fit to bust!” 

“You may be uncomfortably near the mark, Parker, although I don’t 
imagine it’s got anything akin to human emotions. We must take 
precautions. Get the anti-radiation suits and the shield from the boot. Have 
we an insulated container big enough to take that thing?” 

“Yes, m’lady.” 

From the boot, Parker got two overall suits with visoree hoods, a 
lightweight alloy screen about six-feet-by-three, and a large cylindrical box 
of the same material. 

Lady Penelope began to put on her overalls. “I do wish they’d make 
these things more becoming. I look like a fugitive from an atomic reactor.” 
She glanced at the sweat beaded on Parker’s face. “You’re not nervous, are 
you?” 

“No, m’lady. I’m just dead scared. Supposin’ that illuminated football 
gets possession of my mind?” 

“With all due respect to you, I think it would get a bad bargain. I’m sure 
it hasn’t come all the way from where-ever it did to learn how to crack safes 
and manipulate locks. But we must hurry. It may have something up its 
Sleeve, as they say.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of!” 

Warily they advanced behind the shield. The sphere beneath the plane 
glowed brightly, as if sensing their presence. 


“Did you bring a Geiger apparatus?” Lady Penelope asked. 

“No, m’lady. That clicking sound’s me teeth chattering.” 

“Parker! I’m surprised at you making feeble jokes at a time like this.” 

“T ain’ joking! 

“All right. ’ll deal with the thing while you get Scott away.” 

“With respect, m’lady,” Parker said with dignity, “I may be a coward, 
but I ain’t a quitter. We’ ll ’andle this together.” 

“Thank you, Parker.” 

Slowly they skirted the unconscious Scott and approached the eerily 
glowing sphere. 

“T feel rather like a bull-fighter, Parker.” 

“T wish I was. I’d rather face a pair of ’orns than that thing. Cor, I can 
almost hear it spitting at us.” 

They crept closer. 

“Have that container ready, Parker.” 

“Yes, m’lady. But—but—” 

“What’s the matter, Parker?” 

The banter had gone from Lady Penelope’s voice and there was concern 
in her blue eyes as she peered through her visor at him. 

“T feel kind of faint. Like there was a fog cornin’ down over me mind 
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“You’ve exposed yourself outside the shield. It must be concentrating 
all its energy on you and getting through your protective clothing. Get back 
quickly!” 

“Get back! Get back!—” 

Parker’s voice trailed away, and with a choking gasp he buckled at the 
knees and went down in a heap. The container fell from his hands and 
rolled towards the glowing sphere beneath the plane. 

Lady Penelope uttered a little cry and dashed forward. She thrust the 
shield between the container and the sphere, held it rigidly there with its 
bottom edge on the ground while she picked the container up with the other 
hand. 





She was conscious of a strange breathlessness and felt as if something 
was probing at her brain. 

Lady Penelope set her teeth. For almost the first time in her adult life 
she was really scared. With an effort she began to edge the shield along the 
ground towards the sphere. It felt suddenly as if it weighed a ton. Cold 
sweat broke out on her face. That strange breathlessness was getting worse. 
She found herself panting. A weight seemed to be pressing down on her 
mind. 

Dimly she was aware of a faint clinking sound, and it dawned belatedly 
on her that she had made contact with the sphere. 

She fought for her breath, screwing up her will-power for the last great 
effort. No matter how quickly she moved, for an instant she must be totally 
exposed to that thing, and it was obvious that it had the power to penetrate 
her suit. But it had to be done. If she failed... 

She tensed, then thrust the top of the shield forward, so that it slid over 
the sphere, as a boat might slide over its rollers. Then the nearer end of the 
shield hit the ground, and the sphere, rolling on under its own momentum, 
ran on to it. 

The weight pressing on her mind seemed to intensify. 

She gritted her teeth and clutching the container with both hands, fell on 
her knees and rammed it down over the sphere, trapping it against the 
shield. 

Panting, she knelt there for a few moments, leaning I on the container, 
holding it down tightly, vaguely expecting to feel some violent reaction as 
the trapped sphere fought back. But there was none. 

Gradually she released her hold and edged away. The container 
remained where it was. The oppressive sensation was gone, as if the sphere, 
or whatever was inside it, had exhausted its powers in that brief struggle to 
dominate her mind and could no longer penetrate the anti-radiation screen 
that now imprisoned it. 

She went back to Parker. He was getting unsteadily to his feet, 
hampered by the protective clothing. 

“Lumme!” he muttered. “Wot happened to me? I went out like a light.” 


“T’ll explain later, Parker. Give me a hand to get Scott Tracy to the 
Rolls.” 

Scott was deeply unconscious and Lady Penelope knew that the effects 
of the paralysing gas would not wear off for another hour. But his pulse was 
steady and his breathing normal. 

Parker picked him up in his powerful arms as if he were a child and 
carried him to the car. 

The UHF radio was bleeping urgently. While Parker was making Scott 
comfortable in the rear seat, Lady Penelope answered the call. 

It was Alan Tracy calling from the space station. 

“Where are you, Lady Penelope? Thunderbird Two is ten minutes away. 
Virgil wants to know where to touch down.” 

“Tell him to land in the grounds of my mansion, Alan. 

I should be there in less than an hour. I have got Scott.” 

“What? Gee, that’s great! You’re one of the wonders of the world, Lady 
Penelope. Is—is he okay?” 

“T hope so. I regret to say I had to put him to sleep for a while, entirely 
for his own good, of course. I’ll report in more detail later. Right now I 
want to get him home so that my doctor can examine him.” 

“Okay, Lady Penelope. But what about that thing he was waltzing 
around with?” 

“Oh, it’s being taken care of, my dear boy. I’ll report on that too, later. 
Goodbye for now.” 

She switched off and turned to Parker, who was struggling out of his 
suit. 

“No, don’t disrobe yet, Parker. We have another—er— passenger to get 
aboard. Bring a lid for that insulated container, will you?” 

Parker swallowed. “Er, if you say so, m’lady!” 

He approached the trapped sphere with trepidation, but it was a 
comparatively simple operation to slide the upturned container off the 
shield and into the lid, which they clamped on securely. 

“Phew! Thank Pete for that!” gasped Parker. “But I’d rather catch 
butterflies, m’lady.” 


“For once I entirely agree with you, Parker.” 

Using the shield as a stretcher, they carried the container back to the 
Rolls. 

“Wot are you going to do with it?” Parker asked anxiously. 

“Take it home.” 

“You ain’t going to keep it as an ornament, m’lady?” “That’s an idea, 
Parker. It would look quite pretty on the mantelshelf, don’t you think? Make 
a change from stag’s heads and other sordid trophies of the chase.” “With 
respect, m’lady, you’d ’ave to get yourself another butler. There’s some 
things I draw the line at.” She laughed. “Then I shall have to make other 
plans for it, Parker. I’d simply be lost without you. But we’ll see what Virgil 
and the others have to say. Brains ought to be able to think of something.” 

They secured the container in the boot, which itself was effectively 
screened against radiations. 

“Home, Parker,” said Lady Penelope, settling herself in the rear seat 
beside the unconscious Scott. “We should just be able to make it in time for 
early morning tea.” “Yes, m’lady!” 

The Hood, watching through his hovercraft scanner screen, scowled as 
the Rolls left the airfield and hurtled back to the motorway. 

“So now the girl has both the sphere and Scott Tracy?" he muttered. 
“Perhaps she is the agent of some foreign power who also covet the secrets 
of International Rescue?” 

Dawn was probing rosy fingers across the distant horizon when Parker 
sent the big car screaming eastwards along the M4. 

In the gloom above, The Hood’s high-powered craft noiselessly kept 
pace with it. 

“That sphere may not be the treasure I believed it to be,” he mused. 
“But it seems to have remarkable powers. What a weapon it would make if 
I could but harness it! 

I must get it! It may help me to achieve all that I desire.” 


The Hood Strikes 


THE SUN WAS UP when Parker swung the Rolls into the approach to the 
massive iron gates of the Creighton-Ward mansion. 

He touched a button on the dashboard and an ultrasonic beam caused 
the gates to open. There was no other way of opening them from the 
outside, short of ramming them with a bulldozer. 

As the car hummed up the drive, the gates closed behind it. Lady 
Penelope stabbed out her cigarette and sighed. “Ah, it’s good to be home, 
Parker.” 

“Yes, m’lady. I miss me cuppa, too.” 

“We really must get a picnic box, Parker, especially if we are to have 
many more of these little trips involving getting out of bed at such an 
unearthly hour.” 

“That’s an idea. I c’n make a good camp fire. Was a boy scout once 
meself.” 

“Really, Parker? You have hidden depths. You seem to have graduated 
from opening food tins to safes. I do hope the Boy Scouts weren’t 
responsible for that step in your education.” 

“No, m’lady,” grinned Parker. “I was drummed out for punching ’oles 
in the condensed milk tins and ’aving sneaky sucks.” 

“T should think so! How unhygienic! Ah, I see Thunderbird Two is here. 
Drive round to the back, Parker.” 

The green hull of the big heavy rescue plane was just visible through the 
stately centuries-old trees that surrounded the mansion. 


As the car turned the corner of the house, Virgil and Gordon, in their 
International Rescue uniforms, hurried towards it from the plane. 

Lady Penelope had briefed them by radio since touching down fifty 
minutes before, and their first thought was for Scott. 

“So he hasn’t come round yet?” Virgil asked, anxiously regarding the 
still figure on the seat beside Lady Penelope. 

“No. But not to worry. Those gas pellets are good for a full sixty 
minutes, just as Brains guaranteed. Where is the dear boy, by the way?” 

“He’s back in the plane, surrounded by reams of calculations, giving a 
portable computer its breakfast,” Gordon grinned. “He’s trying to work out 
something about this—er—whatever it is you’ve caught.” 

Virgil glanced towards the boot. “I suppose you’ve still got it all right, 
Lady Penelope?” 

“Unless it’s translated itself into another dimension and oozed out 
between the molecules of the container, I think we can safely assume it is 
still in captivity,” she smiled, getting out of the car. “We’ll leave it there for 
the moment. Perhaps Brains can come up with a better way of handling it 
safely. Would you boys like to carry Scott into the house? And then we can 
all have a nice cup of tea.” 

The two brothers carefully lifted Scott out of the car and carried him 
towards the rear entrance. 

“Put the Rolls in the garage, Parker,” said Lady Penelope. “The walls 
are bomb proof, so they should provide additional screening.” 

“Yes, m’lady, but——’” Parker licked his lips. 

“Well, Parker?” 

“You wouldn’t want me to stop in there to keep an eye on it, would 
you?” he asked anxiously. 

“No, Parker, I think it can be safely left. Besides, you must come and 
have a cup of tea. And you’ll be needed in our little chit-chat about this 
business. On your way back call over at the plane, will you, and tell Brains 
that tea is being served in the drawing room.” 

“Yes, m’lady,” Parker said with undisguised relief. 


Lady Penelope opened the rear door by speaking into a concealed 
microphone sensitive only to her voice and Parker’s. 

As the door slid back into position behind her and the Tracy brothers, 
the small bullet-shaped hovercraft containing The Hood drifted down from 
the clouds and settled gently in the top of a tall tree. 

The Hood surveyed the wooded grounds in his scanner screen, watching 
the big pink Rolls moving into the vast garage to one side of the house 
which two centuries ago had been a coachhouse. 

“So the Tracys are hand-in-glove with the girl?” he muttered, his dark 
eyes glinting. “Is it possible that she is a member of International Rescue as 
well?” 

The Hood watched Parker leave the garage, the shutter door closing 
automatically behind him. He walked across the grass to where Thunderbird 
Two hugged the ground, the wheels of its pod like an enormous green insect 
sucking up dew from the lawn. 

“They did not take the sphere into the house. It must be still in the car. 
That is good. Perhaps it will be easier to get.” 

The hatch of Thunderbird Two opened and Parker climbed inside. A 
few minutes later he emerged with Brains. They closed the hatch and 
crossed the lawn towards the house, Brains holding his big hom-rimmed 
glasses and polishing them with a handkerchief. 

The Hood smiled evilly and caressed the high-powered gun lying beside 
him in the narrow cockpit. 

“One shot and the nerve centre of International Rescue would be 
destroyed. Without the genius of the youth they call Brains, they would be 
crippled.” 

He laughed harshly. “But it would be a senseless act, unworthy of my 
own genius, for his mind holds secrets that could make me master of the 
world. One of these days I must try to kidnap him and bend him to my will 
as I can bend my fool of a brother, Kyrano. But first, the strange sphere they 
have captured.” 

In the spacious thickly-carpeted drawing room Lady Penelope drew the 
heavy velvet curtains aside and the early sunshine streamed through the tall 


windows to glisten on the chandelier. 

She indicated an antique settee and smiled at Virgil and Scott. 

“Put the poor boy on there. He should be coming round in a few 
minutes. Parker will make the tea when he arrives. If you would excuse me 
while I change?” 

“Certainly, Lady Penelope,” Virgil said in a hushed voice. It was not the 
first time he had been in the stately ancestral home of the Creighton-Wards, 
but it still filled him with a sense of awe. 

She went from the room, and the brothers laid Scott on the settee. He 
groaned. 

“Sounds like he’s coming round already,” Gordon said. “Let’s hope 
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He checked. Scott’s lips were moving. He was muttering something. 
Gordon put his ear to his brother’s lips, then glanced up puzzledly at Virgil. 

“He’s saying something about London.” 

“Maybe he was heading that way when Lady Penelope 

“Hold it? He’s muttering again.” 

This time Scott’s voice was clearer. 

“London ... I must get ... London ... Nothing must stop me ... London ... 
must get...” 

The words trailed away and Scott moaned faintly. Then his eyelids 
flickered open and he stared up at the glittering chandelier, as if mesmerised 
by it. 

“T hear,” he said tonelessly. “I will obey.” 

His brothers exchanged anxious glances and then Virgil bent over him 
and stared into his eyes. 

“Scott!” he said firmly. “Scott! This is Virgil. Do you know me?” 

Scott stared at him blankly. 

“Scott!” repeated Virgil. “This is International Rescue calling 
Thunderbird One. International Rescue...” 

“Thunderbird One? I must get to Thunderbird One. I must take it to 
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Scott broke off suddenly and wiped his hand over his eyes as if trying to 
erase something. Then again he looked up at his brother with dawning 
recognition. 

“Virgil! You came. You got me out of that well. 

Again he broke off, his eyes wandering beyond Virgil’s set face, beyond 
the anxiously watching Gordon, to the luxurious furnishings of the room. 

“But—but the well was in the Gobi! This—this - 

He pushed himself up and stared about him incredulously. “Why, this 
looks like Lady Penelope’s place.” 

“Sure, Scott.” Virgil grinned with relief. “If you can recognise it, I guess 
everything’s fine. Just relax.” 

The door opened, Parker entered and stood aside to bow Brains into the 
room. 

“Thank you, Parker,’ Brains said politely, but seemingly quite 
indifferent to the old-world splendour of the room in which he found 
himself. 

He was staring at Scott, sitting up on the settee, rubbing his hand over 
his stubbled face. “So he has just come round? That is most encouraging.” 

“If you will excuse me, young gentlemen,” Parker said, in his most 
butlerish voice, “I will make the tea.” 

“Okay, pal,” Virgil grinned. “But bring some coffee as well, if that’s 
okay with Lady Penelope. We’re not big tea drinkers back home.” 

Parker raised his bushy grey eyebrows a notch and bowed slightly. 

“Certainly, Mister Virgil. It is not done to drink coffee at this hour in the 
mornin’, but i 

Parker silently withdrew, and Brains joined the others on the settee. 
Scott flipped his hand a little wearily at Brains. 

“Hi, Brains! This is getting quite a party.” 

“What did you mean when you said it was most encouraging that Scott 
had just come round, Brains?” asked Virgil. 

The young scientist frowned. “Well, you see, the fact that the effects of 
the neuro-gas wore off at the estimated time means he should be normal.” 
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“Of course I’m normal,” Scott grinned. “Did you expect to find I’d 
sprouted another head, you goof?” 

“No, Scott,” Brains said seriously. “But I feared you might have two 
minds... a split personality, as it were. You see I am satisfied that your mind 
has been possessed by some alien influence, possibly from another world in 
deep space. It seems that you are now—er—dispossessed.” 

“I’m sure glad to hear it. Wait a minute! You mean that whatever 
happened to me up in the space station happened again when I went down 
that well in the Gobi? Is that it, Brains?” 

“T think so, Scott, except that on the space station your mind was just 
blacked out. This time your mind was taken over completely and you 
became a helpless tool, if I may call it such, in the power of this strange 
entity. What we have to do now is to make sure it does not get control of 
your mind again.” 

“And find out why it was forcing Scott to go to London,” put in 
Gordon. 

“London?” Brains looked at him curiously. “How can you know that, 
Gordon? I have been trying to get an answer from the computer to that 
problem, but I’m afraid I did not have sufficient data.” 

“When he came round he was muttering something about getting to 
London.” 

“H’m. That’s interesting.” 

“What is interesting, dear boy?” asked a quiet voice from the doorway. 

They turned to see that Lady Penelope, wearing a floral silk house coat 
over pastel blue nylon pyjamas, had entered the room. 

Scott rose to his feet and gave her a mock bow. “Good morning, m’ lady. 
It’s a great pleasure to make your acquaintance again.” 

She smiled. “Good morning, Scott. It’s a pleasure to see you apparently 
recovered from your unfortunate—er—contretemps.” 

She advanced gracefully into the room. “I do hope you will excuse my 
attire, but I always have my early morning tea in my pyjamas, and I do like 
to keep to routine as much as possible.” 


The boys exchanged grins as she swept past them towards the exquisite 
marble and gold fireplace. They would have excused her anything, and 
would cheerfully have died for her, as they would have done for Tin-Tin. 

Lady Penelope sat down on a Louis the Fifteenth chair beside the 
fireplace and put her sandalled feet on a gold-tasselled stool. 

“I’m sure tea must be ready now,” she said, languidly pulling the bell 
rope beside the fireplace. 

As if he had been outside awaiting his cue, Parker entered, bearing a 
tray on each splayed hand. 

“Tea, m’lady,” he said haughtily. He wrinkled his nose. “And cawffee 
for them wot wants it.” 

Lady Penelope laughed. “My dear Parker, you may not approve but 
these are very special and privileged guests.” 

“Yes, m’lady.” He grinned. “Then if it’s orl right with your ladyship I 
should like to ’ave cawfee meself. After wot we’ve been through I feel I can 
do with it.” 

“By all means, Parker.” 

He placed the trays on two occasional tables. 

Lady Penelope picked up the teapot. “Who’s for tea, boys?” 

“Count me in, Lady Penelope,” Gordon said. 

“And me, please,” Brains said. “I find tea more conducive to clear- 
thinking than coffee, and I have much thinking to do.” 

A bleeping came from the lid of the teapot. Lady Penelope replaced it 
gently on the tray and tured the knob of the lid. 

“Lady Penelope here,” she said. “Come in, please!” 

“Ah, Penny,” a voice from the teapot replied. “This is Jeff Tracy. I’m 
checking to see how Scott is.” 

“He’s fine, Mr Tracy, just fine.” She cocked an eye at Scott. “At the 
moment he’s contemplating a plate of scones very avidly.” 

“He must be okay then,” grunted Jeff. “What the blazes happened to 
him?” 


Virgil gestured to Lady Penelope and she signed to him to reply. 


“We haven’t found out exactly, Dad,” he said. “Scott doesn’t remember 
anything after going down that well and passing out. All we know is he 
brought Thunderbird One to England, and he was trying to get to London 
with that thing he was toting——” 

He broke off as Brains tugged his sleeve. “Let me talk to him, please, 
Virgil.” 

“Listen, Mr Tracy,” Brains said. “I’m going to probe Scott’s brain 
electronically to try to discover his subconscious memories. They may 
reveal just what his objective was to be in London. I feel it must be 
something terribly important. I’1l report when I know more.” 

“Okay, Brains,” Jeff chuckled. “Guess you might be shocked at some of 
the things you find in that boy’s mind. So long!” 

Jeff Tracy went off the air, and Lady Penelope sighed. “Oh, dear! These 
things are necessary, but I’m afraid the tea will be a trifle cooler than < 

“M? lady!” Parker broke in urgently. “The picture!” They all looked to 
where he was pointing. In an alcove was an oil painting of one of the 
earliest models of the Rolls Royce. One of its big headlamps was winking 
redly and urgently. 

“Dear me!” Lady Penelope said. “Someone must be casting covetous 
eyes on FAB 1. Kindly switch on the secret eye, Parker.” 

The butler pressed the side of the fireplace. A panel slid back below the 
canopy of a tall antique sideboard to reveal a television screen on which 
was a picture of a ginger-haired man in green battledress overalls using an 
instrument on the steel door of the garage. 

“How impudent!” Lady Penelope drawled. “He appears to be using a 
laser beam. He must be dealt with.” 

“Hold it, Lady Penelope,” Scott cut in. “That looks like the guy who 
tried to photograph Thunderbird One in the Gobi. I’d like a talk with him. 
Let him go on thinking he hasn’t been spotted. ... Come on, fellers,” he said 
to Virgil and Gordon. 

Lady Penelope sighed. “Very well, boys. But perhaps it would be better 
if you waited inside the garage for him until he has cut his way through, and 
give him a little surprise. I’m afraid if he sees you coming he may turn that 





beam on you and they do make such a frightful mess of people. Show them 
the way through the secret passage to the garage, Parker.” 

“Yes, m’lady.” 

She smiled sweetly at Brains. “And while they are indulging in their 
heroics, dear boy, we will have a quiet little intellectual chat about your 
plans to find what Scott has in his mind, if anything.” 


Brain Probe 


PARKER LED THE WAY down into the ancient vaults, which were stacked high 
with bottles of cobweb-festooned wines. 

“All the best vintages, gentlemen,” Parker said, as if he were helping 
Lady Penelope to conduct a party of sightseers round the house. “Her 
Ladyship’s hancestors were connasewers. This way, if you please.” 

He put his weight on a section of the stone wall and it swung on a pivot 
to reveal a passage that was instantly lit up by a concealed light. 

“Our base has got nothing on this,” Scott grinned. “We’re just a bit 
more streamlined, I guess,” Virgil said. “But we could do with a conveyor 
belt right now to get us to that garage fast.” 

“There ain’t no ’urry, sir,” Parker said. “It will take the hintruder quite a 
while to get through that door.” 

At the end of the passage Parker pressed a button and a steel shutter slid 
aside to reveal the pink Rolls standing in the vast garage. 

Crouching behind the car, they watched as the narrow laser beam 
steadily cut a hole in the garage door big enough to admit a man. 

“Wait till he puts the laser beam away,” Scott whispered. “Lady 
Penelope’s right, he could make a mess of us before we could get anywhere 
near him.” 

The seconds ticked away. There was no sound but the faint hissing as 
the beam cut through the inches-thick metal of the door. 

The hissing stopped, and the cut section of the door was pushed in. It hit 
the floor with a dull thud and a powerful figure in green battledress 


appeared in the hole. 

“Easy as cutting through cheese,” The Hood muttered audibly, sliding 
the laser beam gun into a pouch in his trouser leg. 

“Tt’s him for sure,” Scott thought. 

The Hood entered the garage, his eyes gleaming avidly as they regarded 
the Rolls. 

“A car like this would be worth a fortune,” he mused. “It is mine for the 
taking, but another time, perhaps.” 

He moved towards the boot of the car. 

“Now,” Scott whispered. 

They rose from behind the Rolls. The Hood started back with a hiss of 
anger and surprise. 

Scott levelled the yellow barrel of his machine pistol at him. 

“Okay, Kabul, or whatever your name is. The game’s up.” 

“Ts it, my friend?” 

The Hood laughed savagely and his black eyes lit up like malignant 
jewels. Rays of light seemed to stab Scott’s eyes like needles. Weakness 
surged through him, his knees turning to jelly. He tried to press the trigger 
of his pistol, but couldn’t. 

As he crumpled he was dimly aware of his brothers and Parker 
slumping around him. Then all went dark. 


In the drawing room, Lady Penelope broke off in her conversation with 
Brains to look at the video screen on the sideboard. 

A figure in green battledress was hurrying from the garage with the 
cylinder which contained the alien sphere. 

“Brains! Please press that embossed vase on your side of the fireplace. 
Quickly!” 

“Er—yes, Lady Penelope,” Brains said, starting up and dropping his tea 
cup. 

He made for the fireplace, stumbled over a footstool, and went 
sprawling. 


“How clumsy of you, Brains!” she scolded mildly, watching the man on 
the screen vanishing into the bushes. 

“J—I’m terribly sorry, Lady Penelope,” Brains stammered. 

"Please don’t distress yourself, Brains,” she smiled. “Perhaps it is as 
well. That secret control would have opened a pit in the lawn, but if that 
man had fallen into it, as I intended, and the container had burst open— 
well, we don’t want that thing running loose again, do we?” 

She rose, went to the fireplace and pressed on it. Two more screens 
appeared beside the first, giving between them a panoramic view of the 
grounds from the mansion roof. 

“He can’t get out of the grounds, Brains,” she said. “The walls and gates 
are electrified. Oh! I should have thought of that possibility.” She shook her 
golden head in self-reproach as she watched a slim bullet-shaped hovercraft 
rise from the trees and zoom away. 

“How remiss of me! Perhaps we ought to go and see what’s happened to 
our friends. He must be a very remarkable man to dispose of them single- 
handed.” 

Scott opened his eyes and stared at two sets of dainty pink toes 
protruding from expensive sandals. His gaze rose slowly past the hem of a 
floral housecoat till it came to Lady Penelope’s face. 

She was looking down at him with a mixture of compassion and despair. 

“Really, Scott,” she sighed. “You seem to be making a habit of getting 
yourself knocked out.” 

He sat up and grinned ruefully at Virgil, Gordon and Parker, who were 
just stirring on the floor of the garage beside him. 

“Well, I guess I wasn’t the only one this time.” 

“What happened?” drawled Lady Penelope. “Did your ginger-haired 
friend use a barge pole and—er—nobble the lot of you with one fell 
Swoop?” 

Scott frowned. “That’s the queer part. It was his eyes. He just stared at 
us and they seemed to flash and—well, I just went weak and passed out.” 

“His eyes?” Brains interposed excitedly. “You mean he knocked you out 
with some kind of hypnotic power, Scott?” 


“Guess so.” Scott got to his feet, shaking his head to clear it. “Seems 
like I’m susceptible to that kind of thing.” “You know, Scott,” Brains went 
on thoughtfully, “the same thing happened to Tin-Tin and myself when we 
were looking for treasure in Lake Anasta in the Sahara some time ago. But 
the mysterious individual who rendered us unconscious did not have ginger 
hair.” 

“The guy could have been wearing a wig. Brains.” “That’s true. I 
remember, Tin-Tin said there was something familiar about his eyes. She 
thought she’d seen him somewhere a long time ago.” 

Scott frowned as he watched his brothers and Parker getting dazedly to 
their feet. 

“It’s my hunch he’s the same guy who’s been causing International 
Rescue so much trouble. We first met up with him at London Airport when 
we were trying to prevent the Fireflash blowing up. He was taking 
photographs inside my craft, disguised as a police officer.” “Ah, yes,” said 
Lady Penelope. “Parker and I had to administer a little corrective medicine 
to him. We thought his car had blown up.” 

“Instead of which he must have survived to plague us,” Scott said. 
“Well, at least we prevented him from getting your Rolls, Lady Penelope.” 

“But I don’t think he really had designs on it,” she murmured. “You see, 
Scott, he went off with the insulated container in which I’d put the—er— 
Thing!” 

“But what does he want with that?” Virgil gasped. 

“T wouldn’t know,” Lady Penelope said dryly. “Unfortunately, I do not 
count the art of clairvoyance among my many accomplishments. But it is 
rather terrifying to contemplate that our mysterious arch enemy is in 
possession of that thing.” 

She turned to the secret inner door. 

“Let’s go back to the house and discuss the situation over a cup of tea— 
or coffee, as you wish. Although breakfast might be more appropriate now.” 

“T never did think well on an empty stomach, Lady Penelope,” Scott 
grinned. 


A little later he pushed away his empty plate and frowned at the others 
round the table. 

“Well, I guess the only thing we can be fairly sure about is that the guy 
who hi-jacked the Thing is in for a shock. Dollars to doughnuts it’ll take 
over his mind like it did mine. Right, Brains?” 

“Probably, Scott, but we must allow for the fact that this individual with 
the glaring eyes has strange formidable powers of his own. Anyone who 
can render four men unconscious with the power of his eyes must, as Lady 
Penelope observed, be a very remarkable person indeed.” “I’m not 
quarrelling with you, Brains. What are you driving at?” 

Brains blinked. “Maybe I’m wrong, but it does occur to me that the 
alien intelligence may probe our mysterious enemy’s mind, discover he has 
evil tendencies and seek his active co-operation in carrying out its designs, 
whatever they may be.” 

“Even on this plane of intelligence you figure a willing agent is better 
than a conscripted one?” Gordon asked. 

“Precisely. So it is essential that we break up this unholy alliance as 
soon as possible.” 

“That means finding our ginger gentleman of the glaring eyes,” Lady 
Penelope drawled. “And the only clue we have is Scott’s mention of 
London.” 

“Fifteen million people,” Virgil growled. “Finding a marked pebble on a 
beach might be easier.” 

“But Scott may be able to give us a more definite lead,” Brains went on. 
“T told your father I was going to probe his brain electronically in the hope 
of ascertaining from his subconscious memories what he was _ being 
compelled to do in London by the alien intelligence.” 

“So you want a guinea pig?” Scott said with a flat grin. He got to his 
feet. “Okay, Brains. Let’s get cracking.” 


Sitting in one of the passenger seats in the cabin of Thunderbird Two, 
Scott dubiously regarded the helmetshaped contraption with its sprouting 
maze of wires and coils. 


“Looks like I’m going to have a perm,” he said. “You’re sure you know 
what you’re doing, Brains? It won’t help the cause much if I’m 
electrocuted.” 

Brains smiled gravely. “There is no danger, Scott. Very little power is 
necessaryto stimulate the memory cells. Please relax completely.” 

The others watched curiously as Brains placed the helmet on Scott’s 
head, made a few adjustments and then plugged in the lead to a portable 
computer. 

“Ready?” he asked and Scott nodded. 

Brains pressed a switch and a faint humming drifted through the cabin. 
Scott gave a slight start.’ 

“Relax, Scott,” Brains said softly, moving across to him and staring into 
his eyes. “Sleep ... sleep!” 

Slowly Scott’s eyelids drooped. After a few moments Brains lifted them 
in turn and studied the pupils, then nodded in apparent satisfaction. 

“Knowledge can be imparted to the mind through the subconscious 
while a person is asleep,” he told the others. “I am trying to reverse the 
process with Scott and get from his mind knowledge it may possess, but of 
which he is unaware. Watch!” 

He turned another control on the computer and a monitor screen lit up 
above it. 

As they watched, there was a whirling kaleidoscope of colour and then a 
picture began to form, a picture of the tropical island base of International 
Rescue. 

“Say, that’s wonderful!” Virgil gasped. “Brains, you’re a genius.” 

“Scarcely, Virgil. That is a simple image to project, because it is 
constantly in Scott’s mind. It is the deeper images which may be difficult to 
locate. Watch!” 

A rapid succession of pictures appeared on the screen as the probe 
traced Scott’s memories of the take-off in Thunderbird One and the flight 
across China to the Gobi. 

They saw his terrifying encounter with the huge markhor mutant as if 
they were experiencing the ordeal themselves ... the meeting with the man 


in the green battle-dress ... the fight for possession of the man’s green 
turban containing the hidden camera ... the descent into the well in the 
ruined fort. 

Brains stopped the pictures there. “From now on comes the difficult part 
of the experiment,” he said. “Any images we see must come from deep 
down. I hope they will be things that happened when he was under the 
control of the alien intelligence. But it is possible we will see little. I shall 
therefore feed the impulses from his brain simultaneously into another 
circuit in the hope that the computer can translate them into words. Among 
them may lie a vital clue which will lead us to the alien intelligence.” 

“Okay, Brains,” Virgil said hoarsely. “Go ahead!” 

Brains turned back to the controls. Another picture formed. The eerily 
glowing blueish-white sphere appeared gradually as if moving forward out 
of intense darkness. It enlarged till it almost filled the screen and remained 
there, the light within it pulsating like a beacon. 

Suddenly a toneless electronic voice issued from the speaker. 

“Who are you? Where do you come from? The meteorite that was 
reported landing in this region—that was your space ship? You are not 
suggesting you are bacteria? Why did you come to Earth?” 

There was a long pause. 

“Scott must have been asking that Thing those questions,” Virgil said in 
a tense whisper. “But why can’t we hear the replies?” 

“Quiet, Virgil,” Brains said urgently. “Look, the screen!” 

Again pictures chased each other across the screen. Pictures of great 
cities with towering graceful buildings, sweeping highways and pedestrian 
walks ... New York ... San Francisco ... Rio de Janeiro ... Tokyo... 

Rapidly they circuited the world. Then a final picture flashed on the 
screen and remained there, steady. 

“Why, that’s London,” Lady Penelope said. “It looks as if we’re getting 
somewhere.” 

She checked as the flat voice began to speak again from the computer. 

“There is a vast underground reservoir...” 


Then came a long interval while the image of London remained steady 
on the screen, before other pictures began to race across it... Scott climbing 
out of the mouth of the well into the ruins of the Gobi fort ... taking off in 
Thunderbird One ... flying across a world that changed from sunlight to 
darkness ... landing in a dark ravine ... the shooting down of Lady 
Penelope... . 

And at intervals the toneless voice chanted, “I must get to London... 
Nothing must stop me... I hear... I will obey...” 

A picture of a car stopping on a lonely moorland road appeared. The 
driver opened the door and looked out with a smile. 

“T think we’ve seen enough,” Brains said, switching off the computer. 
“That is where Lady Penelope must have taken over. I must not subject 
Scott to too prolonged a strain.” He began to remove the helmet from the 
unconscious Scott. “But we got one vital clue, I think.” 

“The vast underground reservoir?” Gordon suggested. “There is such a 
reservoir under London,” Lady Penelope said. “When water became scarce 
at the end of the last century the engineers tapped a huge subterranean 
lake.” 

“Then that’s where we’ve got to make for,” Virgil said. “But it would 
help to know what the Thing intends to do if it gets there.” 

Scott was coming round now. He looked around at the little circle of 
anxious faces with a faint smile. 

“Sure hope I was good entertainment,” he drawled. He put a hand to his 
head. “Phew! I feel like I’ve been asleep for a week... Learn anything, 
Brains?” 

Brains told him what they had seen and heard. Scott frowned. 

“An underground reservoir? I seem to remember something about that. 
Sure, when I was in London once a guy—one of the engineers—showed me 
round.” 

“Scott,” Brains broke in impatiently. “We think the reservoir was the 
objective to which the alien intelligence was directing you. But we didn’t 
get a clue as to what it intends to do there. You don’t remember anything?” 
Scott screwed up his eyes in an effort at concentration. 


“Ts that likely, Brains? If your probe couldn’t find anything?” 

“Tt isn’t one hundred percent perfect, Scott. Parts of your mind might 
have been closed to it. But there is a chance you can remember something it 
missed, a thousand to one chance, but still a chance. Think!” 

Scott tried hard. His mind seemed a chaotic jumble of thoughts and 
half-remembered impressions. Then suddenly he got a vivid mental picture 
of himself floating in the darkness with the sphere glowing above him. 
Once again he seemed to hear that voice in his brain. 

“Well, Scott?” Brains asked eagerly. “You’re remembering something?” 

“Yeah. I was down the well with that thing. A voice seemed to speak 
right inside my brain.” 

“Telepathic communication. How else could it communicate with you. 
Go on.” 

“Tt was not very clear, but I believe it said there were hundreds of 
thousands of them in that sphere. They’d come from another galaxy. They 
had to migrate or perish. They were going to take over our world.” 

“But how?” Virgil demanded. 

“By taking possession of our bodies.” 

“Swipe me!” Parker gasped. “They nearly got me back at that airfield.” 

“You mean they were going to hypnotise millions of people?” Brains 
asked. “That sounds incredible.” 

“No. It—it...” Scott pressed his face into his hands, biting on his lips to 
concentrate. The answer he sought seemed to elude him. 

“Was it something to do with the water supply of London?” prompted 
Brains. “That underground reservoir?” 

“Yes... yes, that was it... There were certain conditions essential to their 
survival. They wanted a water source not exposed to sunlight. I can’t 
remember any more. I was going to get further instructions when I got 
there.” 

As Scott’s voice died away they all looked at Brains. “What’s it mean?” 
Virgil asked. “Why should they—whatever they are—want water that’s not 
exposed to sunlight?” 


“T can think of one reason,” Brains said thoughtfully. “Sunlight may be 
injurious to them, at least in their present form. They may need water and 
darkness to breed, to multiply.” 

“But that bit about taking possession of our bodies?” Gordon gave a 
strained laugh. “How could microscopic beings like tha a 

“We drink countless microscopic creatures with our water every day,” 
Brains replied. “The vast majority are harmless. Occasionally some get 
through that are not, in spite of all our precautions, and we get epidemics.” 

“You mean?” 

“I mean,” Brains said gravely, “that through the water supply these alien 
creatures could be absorbed by every man, woman and child in London. 
Through the bloodstream perhaps they could find their way to the brain and 
take control of it. And once they control the mind, and through it the body 
of every person in London, with access to laboratories and factories and 
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means of transportation and communication 
“They could eventually introduce their spawn, or whatever is the right 
name for it, into every water supply in the world?” Lady Penelope gasped. 
“Precisely,” Brains said. 
Scott’s jaw tightened. “Then it’s up to us. Somehow we’ ve got to stop it 
happening. We’ve got to get down into that reservoir.” 
“Seems like Dad’s hunch about bringing Thunderbird Four along on this 
trip has come off,” Gordon said quietly. “Let’s go.” 


Subterranean Showdown 


THUNDERBIRD TWO roared over the peaceful sun-drenched English 
countryside. In the distance a motorway flung its white curving span across 
a silver ribbon of water. Far beyond, perhaps thirty miles away, the tall 
gleaming buildings of twenty-first century London were faintly visible 
against the skyline. 

“That’s the river,” Lady Penelope said, pointing ahead over Virgil’s 
shoulder with her cigarette-holder as he sat at the controls. “About ten miles 
nearer London it runs into the surface reservoir. That feeds into the 
subterranean reservoir through an artificial channel.” 

“Wide enough to take Thunderbird Four?” Virgil asked. 

“Yes. But there’ll be a grille screening it.” 

“We can take care of that,” Gordon said. “Ready, Scott?” 

“Sure!” 

Awkward in his aquasuit, Scott followed his brother through the hatch 
into the pod containing the underwater rescue craft. 

“Thunderbird Four to control,” Gordon said over the intercom when he 
was Settled in the pilot’s seat. “Ready for launch.” 

“Okay!” replied Virgil. “Ill drop the pod facing the outlet. After that it’s 
up to you.” 

With a roar that sent the water-fowl screeching and whirring in panic, 
Thunderbird Four swept low over the big reservoir, swung in a wide arc and 
came slowly back, almost skimming the calm surface. 


At the touch of a lever the pod left the underside and touched gently 
down on the water, sending a wave surging towards the concrete bank. The 
plane swept on and up, circling the reservoir again. 

“This seems a mighty big gamble, Brains,” said Virgil, looking down at 
the pod. “That thing might already be at at work in the reservoir, spawning 
itself or whatever it’s going to do.” 

Brains frowned. “I don’t think it will or can work as quickly as that, 
Virgil. The sphere is almost certainly like an egg, with a tough shell. Would 
you agree, Lady Penelope? You’ve been nearer than any of us except 
Scott.” 

“Yes, indeed, Brains,” she said, without taking her lovely anxious eyes 
off the pod floating like a huge green water buoy on the grey surface below. 
“When I knocked Scott out with the gas pellet he dropped it, of course. It 
must have hit the ground with a frightful thump. I dread to think what might 
have happened if it had burst.” 

“That was extremely unlikely, when it had already survived the intense 
heat and shock of the disintegrated vessel in which it had travelled through 
space. I think we can assume the process of—er 

“Hatching?” Virgil suggested. 

“Er—yes. That process may be quite a lengthy one, depending on the 
chemical action of the water on this tough casing.” 

“Well, I sure hope so. Gordon and Scott are going to have their work cut 
out as it is, finding that thing, if it’s in the reservoir, without having to work 
against a deadline.” 

“Perhaps not so difficult a task as it seems,” Brains said. “You forget it 
is luminous and slightly radioactive, both useful guides.” 

“T wish I was as confident as you, Brains.” 

“Thunderbird Two from Four,” broke in Virgil’s voice. “Commencing to 
launch.” 

“There they go!” Lady Penelope exclaimed. “I do wish there had been 
room for me.” 

The pod doors had opened and the green underwater vessel was gliding 
down its ramp rails towards the water. Its nose dipped slightly beneath the 





surface and then floated clear of the pod. 

“Preparing to submerge,” Gordon reported. “Thunderbird Four from 
Two,” Virgil said, a tense edge to his voice. “Will stand by in case you need 
help. Good luck!” 

“FAB. Be seeing you!” 

The craft submerged smoothly. For a moment or so from their height 
they could see its distorted shape going down at an angle through the clear 
water. Then it merged with the depths. A big bubble broke the surface. 

“Now all we can do is to keep our fingers crossed,” Virgil said, 
preparing to touch down in a wide meadow. 

“1 should have brought my knitting,’ Lady Penelope murmured. “I’m 
sure I shall find the suspense unbearable.” 

Ten fathoms down Gordon switched on the searchlight. 

“Looks like the outfall over there,” he said, as the dark bars of a big grid 
appeared in the beam. 

“Going to blow it with a missile?” asked Scott, peering over his 
shoulder. 

“Might damage the channel walls. I’ll use the laser cutter.” 

“Have we got time for that?” 

"Brains figures we have. It’s only a matter of minutes, anyway.” 

Gordon manoeuvred the craft into position. At a touch of a button a 
needle of light stabbed out. Scott watched, fascinated, as the microwave 
beam ate through the tough metal like quick-working acid. He remembered 
the man with the ginger hair and the strange glaring eyes who had cut 
through the door of Lady Penelope’s garage just like this. 

Where was he now? Was he in the power of the alien intelligence in the 
sphere he had stolen, perhaps somewhere ahead of them in the subterranean 
reservoir for which they were making? 

The last bar of the grille fell outwards and sank to the reservoir bottom. 

“We’ll apologise afterwards,” Gordon said, nosing the submarine into 
the outfall channel. 

If there was an afterwards, Scott found himself thinking grimly. What 
happened if they found the sphere and it could still exercise its evil 


influence over his mind, over both their minds? 

“Kinda queer,” Gordon cut in on his thoughts, “Here we are, playing 
hide-and-seek with a thing no bigger than a football, but maybe it’s the 
biggest job International Rescue have ever tackled.” 

“Maybe!” Scott laughed flatly. “Brother, if Brains is right it’ll be the 
biggest thing we’ll ever handle. Guess right now we’re trying to rescue the 
world.” 

“Yeah—and you can’t go much bigger than that.” 





Gordon manoeuvred Thunderbird Four into position 
Slowly they moved through the long channel, smooth and straight as a 
gigantic pipeline boring at a shallow angle deep below the surface. Down 
below London’s clay to the vast subterranean lake which had solved the 
water problems of the metropolis for another century. 


At last the probing searchlight beam touched on another huge grille. 
Again the laser beam stabbed out, and presently Thunderbird Four slid out 
into the lake. 

“There’s clearance above us,” Gordon said, watching his instrument 
panel. “Let’s go topside and have a look round.” 

The tanks emptied and the craft broke surface. In the light of the beam 
they could see the cold dark surface of the huge natural reservoir stretching 
away, see into infinity. Above them the limestone roof hung low, glistening 
in the light. As the beam swung a group of stalactites loomed like ghostly 
downward-probing fingers. 

“Cheerful place to spend a lakeside holiday,” Gordon muttered. “Guess 
there’s access to the outer world some place, just in case we can’t get back 
that way?” 

“Yeah. I was given a conducted tour once by an engineer. There’s a 
couple of elevators for the maintenance crew. But you can bet no one stays 
down here longer than they have to.” 

“That’s the way a guy could get in if he wanted to drop anything in the 
water, huh?” 

“Meaning our friend with the ginger hair? I guess so. What’s the 
programme, Gordon?” 

“Tf that guy’s already been here, the Thing will be in the water. So we 
search for it. Brains figures it should be easy enough to spot if it’s still 
glowing.” 

“Yeah. But if it’s not in the water?” 

“Well, we just wait for that guy to show up. But let’s take a look round 
topside first.” 

They cruised slowly down the lake. Something splashed in the light 
ahead, leaving a rippling circle. 

“Fish, huh?” Scott said, and found himself wondering what sort of fish 
would live down here in eternal darkness, starved of sunlight. In the deep 
oceans there were some pretty gruesome monsters. 

Starved of sunlight? Some creatures didn’t want it, such as the 
microscopic beings they were hunting. 


“Light ahead,” Gordon said. 

He cut the beam as he spoke and they saw, gleaming brightly some 
distance off, a white light. 

“Must be the arc lights at the bottom of one of the elevator shafts,” Scott 
said. “Let’s take a look over there.” 

“Bet the maintenance guys come down in squads,” Gordon said with a 
flat laugh, as they moved towards it. 

“Sure, but they don’t come down often. There’s not a lot to go wrong 
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He broke off, staring upwards into the darkness above the zone of light. 

“What’s wrong?” Gordon asked. 

“The elevator’s descending now. See the red pilot light.” 

“Yeah, Scott. You don’t reckon it’s ——?” 

“Tf it’s not a maintenance squad it’s got to be that guy, Gordon!” 

Scott’s pulses raced. Although their primary task was to prevent the 
sphere getting into the water, he had a personal score to settle with this 
unknown enemy of International Rescue. 

“Take her close in, Gordon,” he said, “There’s a sort of quay there.” 

Swiftly the craft closed in to the side of the lake, moving into the white 
glare of the big arc lamp that illuminated the pump machinery and the 
opening of the elevator shaft. 

Scott snapped the yellow barrel into his machine pistol and stood up. 
“Open the hatch,” he ordered. 

Gordon glanced at him anxiously. “Take it easy, Scott. If it is that guy, 
he’ ll stop at nothing.” 

“I’m only going to stop just short of it, brother,” Scott said. “Open up!” 

Thunderbird Four grounded gently against the concrete quay. The hatch 
opened and Scott clambered out, hampered a little by his aquasuit. The red 
pilot light of the elevator was almost at the bottom. He signalled to Gordon 
urgently and the submarine sank out of sight. 

Heart thudding, Scott moved round to the shelter of a massive pipe. The 
elevator car was almost at the bottom now. The element of surprise would 
be his, but he would have to act fast. He raised his pistol. 


The wheezing of hydraulic brakes sounded eerily in the stillness. The 
hatch of the elevator opened. For a long moment nothing happened, and 
then a powerful figure in engineer’s overalls and miner’s crash helmet 
stepped out, carrying a tool bag. 

With a tight grin, Scott let the tension ease out of him and lowered his 
gun. 

And then, as the man turned towards the edge of the quay, Scott saw his 
face, the bushy gingery brows—and the eyes beneath them. They reflected 
the light of the arc lamp with a maniacal glare. 

“By Jupiter!” he gasped. “It is him!” 

He stepped out and flung up his pistol, sending two knockout missiles 
stabbing at the man in overalls. The man checked, staring at Scott, but he 
did not go down. 

Scott knew he couldn’t have missed. The man was wearing some kind 
of protective armour, he thought. 

Then he saw the glaring eyes light up. Scott lowered his head so that he 
did not have to meet the probing stare, and dived headlong at the man. 

Scott felt his head ram home into his middle, and heard a grunt of pain. 
They went down in a heap and the bag flew from the man’s hand. 

Scott saw the bag hit the ground near the edge of the quay and burst 
open. There was a flash of blue-white radiance and the sphere rolled from 
the bag and splashed into the water. It sank like a stone. 

Scott started to scramble to his feet and a savage knee took him in the 
side of the head. Stunned, he went down again, and a burst of mad laughter 
echoed round the vast cavern. 

Then the elevator hatch clanged and with a hiss of hydraulic mechanism 
it shot upwards. 

Scott got groggily to his feet. Thunderbird Four was just surfacing. He 
signalled Gordon alongside and scrambled through the hatch. 

“Tt—it’s down there!” he gasped. “Follow it down, Gordon.” 

Fifty fathoms down they saw an eerie gleam in the darkness, and a 
moment later touched bottom a few yards from the glowing sphere. It 
pulsated malignantly, as if aware of their presence. 


Scott started to put on his mask, but Gordon stopped him. 

“Tf that thing is still radiating, Scott,” he said, “you’d never make it. It 
would get control of your mind again.” He grinned. “Leave this to the 
underwater branch of the business. We have our ways and means.” 

He manipulated a lever and a claw arm emerged from the front of the 
vessel and reached out towards the glowing sphere. It pulsated violently, 
and Scott felt as if he could sense waves of rage beating against the toughly 
insulated hull of the vessel. 

“For Pete’s sake don’t crush it!” he gasped. 

“Quit worrying. These things could pick up an egg without crushing it.” 

Sweat crawled about Scott’s ribs as he watched the claw fasten about 
the sphere and withdraw it gently out of sight. 

“That claw-sheath is radiation proof,” Gordon said. “Let’s go!” 

But Scott saw that he was sweating too. 


“T had—er—great difficulty in getting the authorities to accept my 
story,” Brains told the others later in the drawing room of the Creighton- 
Ward mansion. “But I finally convinced them after one—er—learned 
gentleman who was rash enough to insist on opening the insulated container 
suddenly seemed to go off his head and tried to annihilate his colleagues. 
Now they’ve got it at the bottom of an anti-radiation pit and are trying to 
communicate with it.” 

“T wish ’em luck!” Scott said fervently. “I’ve had all the communication 
I want from that thing... But I sure wish I could have nabbed that guy with 
the glaring eyes.” 

“Maybe you’ll get another chance, Scott,” Virgil said. “I’ve got a hunch 
we haven’t heard the last of him.” 

Lady Penelope smiled. “And now our business is_ successfully 
concluded, gentlemen, how about refreshment?” 

She pulled the bell rope. 

“You rang, m’ lady?” Parker asked. 

“Yes, Parker! Tea, please—and coffee! ... And Parker?” 


“Yes, m’lady?” 
“Perhaps you had better boil the water twice. One never knows what 
might be in it, does one?” 


THE END 
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